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supplementary readers—will be sent on request. 
School Catalogue, issued in subject-sections, especially interesting. 


‘High-Water Mark Textbooks 


ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING . ; ‘ Pearson and Suzzallo 
One book or in two parts. 

STORY, HOUR READERS : ; Coe and Christie 
Primer and three 

STORY HOUR READINGS .. ‘ ‘ ; Hartwell 


Five books—for 4th to 8th years. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
Two-book or four-book series. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE CHILDREN, Frank G. Carpenter 
An introduction to geography. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH . P : Pearson and Kirchwey 


Brigham and McFarlane 


Two-book or three-book series. 

ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC . Hamilton 
Two-book or three-book series. 

BEGINNING LATIN . ‘ Place 
For first high school year. 

MODERN TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST ; : Elson 
One volume or in two parts. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA Lyman and Darnell 


For first high school year. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS i Lewis and Hosic 
For first two years. ‘ 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH COMPOSITION Bolenius 
For junior high schools. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN EVERYDAY ENGLISH : Bolenius 

ADVANCED LESSONS IN EVERYDAY ENGLISH : Bolenius 


These two books are for grades four to eight inclusive. 
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SEAT WORK CARDS. 


To Accompany 


STORY STEPS 


The Primer of the 


| | Progressive Road to Reading Series 


This seat work consists of a series of 52 cards 
2 inches by 3 inches, on each of which is a simple 
outline drawing of one of the principal charac- 
ters or objects mentioned in STORY STEPS. The 
words which correspond to these pictures are 
printed separately on small slips: of cardboard. 
The object is to match the word with the picture. 


These 52 cards, with corresponding words 
printed in duplicate, are enclosed in a_ strong 
manila string-clasp envelope. 


Additional Sets of Word and Phrase Cards ac- 
companyirg STORY STEPS have been pub- 
lished so that there are now available complete 
sets of these cards for all the stories in the book. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Just ready 


DETROIT FIRST GRADE | 
INTELLIGENCE TEST 


By Anna M, ENGEL 
Psychological Clinic Examiner 
Detroit Public Schools 


A standardized group examination to aid in the 
proper classification of children entering the first 
grade. 


The child does no reading of any kind. The test is 
entirely pictorial and no school symbols are used. 
The present form is based upon the use of a pre- 
liminary form given to 20,000 children. 


There are no directions to be memorized. The test 
is simple in application and easy to score. It takes 
about thirty minutés to complete the test with chil- 
dren below the age of seven. 

Examination: Form A. 8 pages. Price per pack- 


age of 25 examination booklets including 2 Record Sheets 
$1.50 net. 


Examiner’s Guide. 10 pages. Price 10 cents net. 


Specimen Set. An envelope containing 1 examination 
booklet, 1 Guide, and 1 Record Sheet. Price 15 cents 


postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


What Does Government Mean to Your Pupils? 


Is it something dull, formal, distant, mechanical— 
administered from above by a few in authority ? 

Or is it something vital, real—closely interrelated 
with the daily life of every one of us, needing 
our interest and our co-operation to make it 
function effectively ? 


COMMUNITY CIVICS 


The Latest Book by the Foremost Authority in This Field 


makes government mean something real to the young citizen. Through this modern 
text the pupil gains a definite appreciation of the interdependence of all elements 
in our national life. He comes to realize the social importance of the home, of 
organized health work, education, vocational training, care of the dependent, protection 
He acquires sound ideals of good citizenship and the knowledge of ' 
how to apply them practically in his immediate community. 


of property. 


Rural Edition, with rural illustrative material 
Urban Edition, with urban illustrative material 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE NEW SCHOOL OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN 


BY C, 0, DAVIS 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Michigan 


The first university in America to establish a 
chair devoting full time to the science and the art 
of teaching was the University of Michigan. The 
latest of the great universities to elevate the work 
of this kind to the independent status of a pro- 
fession is likewise the University of Michigan. 
The first step was taken in 1879; the last in 1921. 
On July 1 of the present year the older depart- 
ment of education within the literary college was, 
by authority of the regents, converted into a 
schoo! of education, co-ordinate in rank with the 
other professional schools of the institution. 

The history of the eftorts to put teaching on a 
professional basis in America is a long and more 
or less discouraging one. The story of the strug- 
gle to have courses in education or pedagogy 
given respectful recognition among the multi- 
plicity of other courses in our typical colleges and 
universities is similarly one of fierce opposition, 
not to say sometimes of bitter personal antag- 
onisms. This history has been sketched by many 
writers and need not be retold here. It is, how- 
ever, fitting to consider anew, though briefly, the 
fundamental reasons advanced by the friends of 
education for seeking to give to the professional 
training of teachers an assured place in the uni- 
versity or college program of studies. 

Perhaps no clearer statement of this main ob- 
jective has ever been penned than that of Dr. 
James B. Angell, who for thirty-eight years was 
the honcred president of the University of Michi- 
gan. Dr. Angeli entered upon his career at Ann 
Arbor in 1871, and three years later, after study- 
ing the educational situation carefully, he made 
the following statement to the regents :— 

“It cannot be doubted that some instruction in 
pedagogics would be very helpful to our senior 
class. Many of them are called directly from the 
university to the management of large schools, 
some of them to the superintendency of the 
schools of a town. The whole work of organiz- 
ing schools, the management of primary and 
grammar schools, the art of teaching and govern- 
ing schools,—of all this it is desirable that they 
know something before they go to their new 
duties. Experience alone can thoroughly train 
them, but some familiar lectures on these topics 
would be of essential service to them.” 

Inasmuch as the regents took no positive action 
Telative to the above suggestions, President An- 
gell, in 1878, took occasion again to bring the 
ideas before them, employing the following lan- 
guage :-— 


“I venture to repeat a suggestion I made in a 
previous report, that it would be of essential ser- 
vice to the cause of education in the state if a 
course of lectures on pedagogics could be given 
by some competent man. A large proportion of 
cur students engage in teaching after graduation. 
Some adequate exposition of the science and art 
of teaching, some methodical discussion of the or- 
ganization and superintendence of schools would 
be most helpful. Our new system would easily 
yield a place for such instruction. Perhaps fora 
time at least a non-resident lecturer occupying a 
part of the year might meet the wants of oun 
students, and might afford us an opportunity to 
test the value of such a course as is here sug- 
gested.” 

This second proposal of Dr. Angell’s brought 
an immediate response from the regents, and the 
department of the science and the art of teaching 
was created. Dr. William H. Payne was the first 
incumbent of the new position. 

Although certain important internal changes 
were made in the work in education during the 
forty-two years of its organization as a depart- 
ment, these changes were not radical. In 1911 
the instructional work in pedagogy was made to 
articulate more closely with real school con- 
ditions by means of an arrangement with the Ann 
Arbor city school system, whereby university 
seniors were given the opportunity to secure 
twenty hours of “observation” of teaching 
in the local high school. In 1917, through 
the operation of the Smith-Hughes Act of the 
Federal Government, a chair of industrial educa- 
tion was established in the department. In 1919 
a bureau of tests and measurements was added. 
Moreover, for the last fifteen years the responsi- 
bility for recommending graduates for teachers’ 
certificates and the administration of an appoint- 
ment bureau designed to aid teachers in securing 
desirable positions have devolved primarily upon 
the head of the department of education. 

In formulating the objective for reorganizing 
the work in education in a separate and distinct 
schooi, the older aims of the department organ- 
ization were reaftirmed thus :— 

1. To prepare university students for the 
higher positions in public school service. 

2. To promote the study of education as a 
science. 


3. To secure to teaching the rights, preroga- 
tives and advantages of a profession. 
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4. To give a more perfect unity to our state 


educational system by bringing all public schools 
into closer relationship with the university. 

Admission to the new school of education is 
(except in the cases of individuals seeking to pre- 
pare themselves for positions in physical and 
vocational education) to be granted only to stu- 
dents possessing at ieast junior standing in the 
college of liberal arts. Specifically, this means 
sixty “hours” of a recognized academic character 
(together with sixty honor points) secured in the 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts of the 
University of Michigan, or of other colleges or 
universities of like standing. The requirements 
for graduation with a bachelor’s degree are: (1) 
enrollment in the school of education as a resident 
student for at least one academic year; (2) the 
completion of at least fifteen “hours” definitely 
listed as work in education; and (3) the comple- 
tion of sufficient work listed in other colleges or 
schools to total 120 semester hours (together 
with 120 honor points), all inclusive. To candi- 
dates completing the work thus described the 
degree of bachelor of arts in education or bache- 
lor of science in education is given. 

Thus, it is seen the new school is not a graduate 
school in education. The intent is that students 
who expect to make teaching their profession will 
transfer from other colleges to the new school at 
the end of their sophomore vear. If they are to 
secure the bachelor’s degree in education, they 
must transfer before the beginning of their senior 
year. 

The routine of electing courses, the amount of 
fees and the payment thereof, and the general 
regulations governing the conduct and activities 
of students in the school of education are similar 
to those of the College of Literature, Science and 
the Arts. There is, however. no double registra- 
tion for those entering the school of education. 

All graduate work of the University of Michi- 
gan is administered by a separate graduate 
school. Nevertheless, the school of education, 
operating through this school, makes recommen- 
dations for candidates for higher degrees special- 
izing in education. The higher degrees granted 
are master of arts, master of science and doctor 
of philosophy. 

Candidates for the master’s degree are not, as a 
rule, permitted to take all of their work in the 
schoo! of education and, at times, are allowed to 
take as much as 50% of it in other divisions. 
Nevertheless, they may count nothing for this de- 
gree that is not cognate to his department of 
specialization. 

Candidates for the doctor’s degree in education 
are required to submit themselves for a prelim- 
inary written examination in each of the eight de- 
partments of work into which the school of edu- 
cation is sub-divided, and, likewise, to pass a final 
oral examination dealing principally with the 
material of the chosen dissertation. The prelim- 
inary examinations are, ordinarily, to be taken 
one year previous to the oral one. 

The school is organized on the departmental 
basis, each department having its chairman or 
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head. At present eight such divisions have been 
established. 

At the present time sixty separate and distinct 
courses are listed and taught in the school. 

The number of elections in these courses this 
(first) semester, 1921-1922, is 869. 

In addition to the courses designed for teachers 
of academic and vocational subjects in the 
schools, a four-year course designed to train 
directors of physical education and coaches of 
various forms of competitive athletic sports has 
also been organized and placed under the general 
supervision oi the dean of the school of education. 
To this course, freshmen and sophomores in col- 
lege are admitted. 

The faculty of the school of education consists 
of two fairly wel! differentiated groups of indi- 
viduals, viz.: (1) instructors in education and (2) 
instructors in subject-matter courses. Of the 
former, there are at present twelve persons of 
professional rank, two part-time instructors, two 
teaching assistants, two reading assistants and 
one research assistant. Within the subject- 
matter group, eight persons are listed as mem-~ 
bers. 

The administration of the school is placed im 
the hands of ten standing committees, with a dean 
of the school acting as director and supervisor of 
all. 

At present, no separate building houses the new 
schoo!. However, plans for fully-equipped and 
adequate structures are already drawn, and work 
on them will begin in the spring of 1922. Recent 
legislatures have appropriated and made available 
at once the sum of $650,000.00 for a new model 
six-year high school building. When completed, 
this building will accommodate 500 pupils and 
give extended observational facilities and possibly 
some practice teaching to students in education. 

The complete plans also call for: (1) a new six- 
year elementary school building, which will house 
500 pupils and will serve as an experimental 
schoo! for students in education, and (2) a new 
building to care for the administrative and class- 
room work of the school of education itself. 
These three buildings will constitute units of a 
single connected structure occupying an entire 
city block. 

During the present academic year students are 
at liberty to remain in the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts or to transfer to the school 
of education, without prejudice to their candida- 
ture for the teacher’s life certificate which is 
granted to graduates who completed eleven 
semester hours of work in education. After the 
present academic year only graduates of the 
school of education will be granted the certificate. 

Notwithstanding the option allowed students 
in education thus to remain members of the Lib- 
eral Arts College for the present year, 125 of them 
have, of their own free choice, made the transfer. 
Of this number, sixty-one are juniors and sixty- 
four are senicrs. Add to this number twenty-two 
freshmen and sophomores who are enrolled in the 
four-year physical training course and forty-six 
students of the graduate school who are making 
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education their major study and expect to take 
their higher degree in education, and the total 
number directly under the guidance of the school 
of education is 193. 

Thus after forty-two years in tutelage to the 
Liberal Arts College, the older department of 
educaticn has emerged as a school of education 
co-ordinate with other professional schools and 
having its own organization, faculty, budget, 
degrees and powers. Shortly it will also have its 
own separate building, laboratories, libraries, and 
practice and experimental schools. 

At present the instructional staff of the new 
schooi consists of the following persons -— 

Charles Scott Berry, Ph. D., educational psy- 
chology ; Stuart A. Courtis, B. S., education (part 
time); Calvin Olin Davis, Ph. D., secondary edu- 


cation; Thomas Diamond, associate, vocational 
education ; James Bartlett Edmonson, secondary 
education (half time); Eli Lewis Hayes, B. S. 
(M. E.), assistant, vocational education; George 
LeRoy Jackson, Ph. D., associate, history of edu- 
cation; Cleo Murtland, A. M., associate, voca- 
tional education; George Edmond Myers, Ph. D., 
vocational education; T. Luther Purdom, A. B., 
instructor in educational psychology (part 
time) ; Clair K. Searles, A. M., secondary educa- 
tion (part time) ; Guy Montrose Whipple, Ph. D., 
experimental education; Allen Sisson Whitney, 
LL. D., educational administration and super- 
vision and acting dean of the school of education; 
Cliftord Woody, Ph. D., elementary education and 
director of the bureau of educational reference 
and research, 


TEACHING VERSUS HEARING LESSONS 


BY T. H, HARRIS 


State Superintendent of Louisiana 
[Address.] 


Our greatest duty is to see that the classroom 
instruction yields good results. The children 
should make satisfactory progress in their sub- 
jects of study. The final test of efforts in the field 
of education is what the child learns in his spell- 
ing, composition, arithmetic, algebra, and the 
other school subjects. Fine houses and high- 
priced teachers amount to nothing if the child 
fails to make progress in his studies. Granted 
that the children are even fairly intelligent and 
that their classification is not far wrong, there 
should be few pupils dissatisfied with school and 
not many failures in any subject at the end of a 
session. 

Many pupils fail to get on in school because we 
do not teach children how to attack their studies. 
We hear lessons and do but little teaching. The 
recitation period is used to test the children in 
knowledge which we hope they have acquired at 
vacant periods or at home. Frequently, not much 
learning takes place during that period. 

A mother suggested to a certain principal that 
he do the teaching of the lessons during the day 
and let her hear the lessons at night. She said 
that she really did not have time to do the teach- 
ing, but she could manage to hear the lessons. 
There was justice in her demand. The recitation 
period should be a learning period. 

Some years ago I was visiting country schools. 
The teacher of a one-room school called up an ele- 
mentary class in geography and proceeded in the 
usual way to bombard the class with rapid-fire 
questions on the lesson. It soon developed that 
the mothers must have been busy the night be- 
fore, because the children’s knowledge of the les- 
son was zero minus. The teacher said plainly and 
emphatically that she was humiliated and com- 
promised, and to show how mad she was, she told 
the children that they would be required to spend 
the recitation period studying the lesson. I 
glanced over the lesson and placed on the black- 
board the ten or twelve important facts which the 


lesson contained, and I asked the children to note 
these facts as they studied the lesson and fix them 
in their minds. At the end of a study period of 
fifteen minutes, the children proved in a test of 
five minutes that they knew the lesson perfectly. 
When the teacher attempted to apologize for the 
situation, I told her that that lesson was the only 
good one I had seen in the parish and I hoped that 
she would manage, homehow, to conduct all of 
her lessons in some such fashion. 

Note what tdok place in this recitation period: 
The children were directed to the important 
points in the lesson ; they were told to locate these 
in the text, and to fix them definitely in their 
minds. They then proved in a test of a few min- 
utes that they knew the lesson. The period was 
spent in learning, instead of in floundering around 
in a sea of useless questions and answers. 

I saw a teacher conduct a lesson in seventh 
grade arithmetic. A pupil would read a problem, 
state what was given, the result that was desired, 
the principles involved, and then outline the 
method of procedure. No one made any figures, 
no one went to the blackboard. There was ex- 
hibited a fine type of thinking and clear, logical 
expression—it was one of the best lessons in 
arithmetic I had ever seen—and not a figure 
madé. If we would teach children how to think 
in arithmetic, and have them manipulate figures 
just enough to make sure that they can handle the 
operations accurately, there would no longer be a 
demand that arithmetic shall be continued all 
through the high school, the seventh grade chil- 
dren would have no trouble with the problems 
that the business world needs and uses. 

I saw this iesson in reading in an elementary 
grade. The children read the lesson through 


silently with the teacher looking on. The teacher | 


had written on the blackboard some fifteen 
topics which included everything of value con- 
tained in the material read. She asked the pupils 
to locate these topics in the lesson and fix them in 
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mind. Then she had the pupils discuss the topics, 
which they did in a way that proved that they had 
read the lesson understandingly. She said that 
her next step would be to give a written test of a 
few minutes on the lesson to make sure that all 
members of the class knew the lesson. This 
teacher was doing more than teaching children to 
read—she was teaching them how to study and 
how to express their thoughts orally and on 
paper. 
Contrast that iesson with one which I heard in 
the adjoining room. The recitation in reading 
was announced. A child was asked to read orally 
a sentence or short paragraph. He was required 
to read a selection with which the members of the 
class were familiar, and, of course, it followed 
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that even if the child had been an excellent de- 
claimer, he would have found it difficult to enter- 
tain the class. As a matter of fact, the class felt 
no interest in the procedure at all except the duty 
to catch the reader in as many errors as possible. 
The children in this recitation were not learning 
anything, not even good posture and manners. 

If the classroom instruction fails to secure good 
results, the school is a failure, and it should be the 
purpose of all of us to prevent waste and lost 
motion in every class, and to help children make 
proper progress in their studies. If we will do 
this, the most of the pupils will be interested in 
their work, and few of them will fail to pass their 
subjects. 


A CHRONO-TOPICAL SYSTEM OF NOTE TAKING AND 
FILING FOR HISTORY CLASSES 


Note taking in various forms has been indulged 
in since time immemorial and it would seem to- 
day as though there could be nothing more said 
about it. But since the taking of notes is a mat- 
ter of individual rather than race development, 
and in itself is a physical act, the skill to be ob- 
tained must be acquired through practice. It is 
the experience of note taking that is of such value 
to any individual, for only through this experi- 
ence or practice of the action will it develop and 
eventually become habitual. Note taking as a 
habit ther is an end to be acquired by all who ex- 
pect to be in the school system either as a student 
or as a teacher. 

With the coming of each new generation there 
comes a new crop, so to speak, of individual 
methods of taking notes. Usually, in most 
schools, definite rules are laid down, not arbi- 
trarily, but as an aid for those who begin this 
activity. But just to the degree that individuals 
show individuality in action, just so much will 
these methods vary. Thus no hard and fast rules 
can be laid effectively, for, when such are made 
arbitrary, they become despotic, and the pleasure 
that might be derived from note taking becomes 
a hardship and therefore disagreeable. 

The object of collecting notes is utilitarian and 
in order to possess any value the notes must be 
(1) accurate with complete records of the 
sources from which they are taken, (2): well 
arranged on the note card, and (3) well filed. 
Regarding the first point, only the person taking 
the note, of course, can be the controlling factor. 
In the last two, others may be of great assistance 
to the beginner. Therefore when rules are 
formed and suggestions are made to those need- 
ing help they should cover the two latter points. 
It is the task of this paper to examine a few sys- 
tems of note taking and to suggest those which 
may prove the most helpful in the history class. 

1. The Arrangement of notes on the card. 
These methods may more easily be suggested by 
diminutive illustrations. The most convenient 
size for notes is either 3 inches by 5 inches 


or 4 inches by 6 inches. These may be 
cards cr pieces or paper, but since the former 
are rather bulky and cost more, the latter is here 
suggested, even though it is less rigid. 

When the size and grade of the note paper is 
determined it then remains to record in ink the 
quotation or observation in such a manner that it 
will be ef the most value. 

2. The Filing of notes. This again is a matter 
of individual taste, but some suggestions are 
here made which it is hoped may prove helpful to 
many. 

(a). The color of the note paper: One of the 
great aids in the classification of notes is found 
in the choice of the color of the slips. Generally 
most persons take notes on paper of uniform 
color, but as the eye is quick in discerning the 
shade of an object it will be found of help to use 
paper cf more than one color. Such paper may 
be cut from practically any color desired at the 
nearest printing office or book bindery. How- 
ever, one must always be careful of the grade of 
paper, to see that it takes ink well and is not eas- 
ily torn. If such paper is cut in bulk for the 
whole class the expense will be greatly reduced. 
The colors generally found more useful, espec- 
ially when the notes are taken in black ink, are, 
white, yellow, a very light green, and an equally 
light blue. 

(b). The use of the colored note slips: The 
notes taken from secondary works may well be 
written on the blue paper—to choose arbitrarily 
for the sake of example, those taken from docu- 
ments, autobiographies, speeches, etc., may be 
recorded on white paper, while those taken from 
newspapers and magazines may be placed upon 
the light green paper. Whenever a note is taken, 
no matter from what source, a_ bibliographical 
note must be made and this may be copied upon 
the yellow paper. 

(c). The arranging of the notes: Since there 
are a great variety of methods of note arrange- 
ment the one found most useful to the writer will 
be discussed here. 
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The receptacle in which the notes are contained 
should be a common cardboard filing case. In 
the history classes of the secondary schools the 
pupils may find this container too expensive, in 
which case cardboard shoe boxes of the appro- 
priate size may be obtained at a shoe store. 
Perhaps even the manual- training department 
_ will consent to the making of filing boxes of a 
light weight material, or in some cases members 
of the history class who are taking manual 
training may construct such receptacles. It is 


neediess. to add that whatever the type of box 
used all must have a cover to keep out the dust. 

In conclusion it may be said that any system of 
note taking and filing is only efficient in so far as 
it is of value to the one concerned. The habit of 
taking and classifying notes, if begun early im. 
life, will be of inestimable value to any one, es- 
pecially the student and the teacher. The process. 
develops accuracy and order, which are habits 
that too many people lack and regret when it is. 
often tov late. 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FOR JOURNAL READERS. 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Ser vice; 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. Class- 
room teachers who are interested in live new ways of tackling a subject may help others by sending us the re-- 


sults of their experience.] 


185. The back to school campaign, begun by 
the Rotarians of Blackwell, Okla., in 1919, with 
the idea of inducing 8th grade boys to enter high 
schooi, has since been carried out by Rotary 
Clubs in many other cities. Hundreds of boys 
have been persuaded to return to school. A 
committee appointed by the club secures the 
names of the boys who finish 8th grade, and sends 
letter to them with a view to “selling” them a 
high school education. They find out what the 
boys intend to do, call upon those who have not 
planned to go to high school, meet their parents, 
and persuade them otherwise. If the committee 
finds anv boys whocan not afford to enter high 
school, funds are raised by the club. In one city 
alone $11,000 was raised for this purpose. The 
Rotary Club of Newton, Kan., reached both boys 
and girls. In Portsmouth, Va., direct appeals 
through the newspapers to the boys and their 
parents. For descriptive pamphlet ask your Ro- 
tary Club or Rotary Headquarters, Chicago, III. 

186. Marketing and preparation of food, 
planning a meal and serving, is part of the pro- 
gram for the Home Economic Course at Cleve- 
Jand, prepared by the committee of Cleveland 
junior high school teachers. The practical study 
of clothing is also taken up, with practical work 
in household management, laundry and millinery. 

187. Teachers keep in touch with pupils after 
they leave high school, form debating societies 
among those who are unable to continue in 
schooi, and investigate the records of the 
students who have entered college, in Southing- 
ton, Conn. 

188. Day schools for the blind and the semi- 
sighted have been established in several states, 
due to the success of the Cleveland supervisor of 
the blind in causing the state to assume the re- 
sponsibility of educating its eye defectives, blind 
and semi-sighted, in the public schools. Since 
“clear type” books for the semi-sighted have been 
used there is a decrease of 85% in failures. The 
supervisor has lengthened the school day, added 
Saturday morning classes, physical, musical and 
manual training, boy scout, girl campfire and 
summer camp outings. The plan now also sup- 
plies vocational guidance, sends to high school 


those who sheuld go there, places the fit in em- 
ployment and follows them up for two years after 
placement. 

189. Health and application of beauty to life 
will not be overlooked in Detroit high schools. 
During the past year a complete and careful sur- 
vey has been made of the schools of Detroit from 
a purely landscape point of view. The purpose 
of the survey was to obtain accurate knowledge 
of the conditions of the grounds in order that 
they may be beautified as rapidly as possible. In 
future planning the interiors are to be finished in 
pleasing colors, and the exteriors arranged artis- 
tically with lawns, plants and trees. 

190. Fostering student publications by featur- 
ing them in the superintendent’s report, is Frank 
Cody’s way in Detroit. Send for that report 
with its “statistics without words”’-—i. e., stories 
by graphs—and its specific listing of advance 
steps taken 

191. An honest injun fair to display school 
work and garden products was held in the Town 
Hall at New Fairchild, Conn. Supervisor H. D. 
Sylvester had organized an association to raise 
funds for prizes. Games and matches, to which 
parents and friends were invited, were held in the 
afternoon. 

192. Swimming will become a state-wide high 
school sport in Oklahoma, as the result of agita- 
tion on the part of Tulsa High School. An in- 
door athletic meet, challenging other high schools 
in the state, will be held at Stillwater. 

193. French teaching as seen by an Americam 
high school boy: “In almost every way the 
schoo! is better than ours was. It would be 
absurd to compare the teachers with 
All the teachers I have know their subjects inside 
out. The boys I am with have read more 
serious iiterature. than any teachers 
I know. The teachers are so interesting that 
you can’t help liking classes. The superiority 
of education cannot be compared with ours at 
home in any way. The system and everything 
else are extremely different from our schools. 
These fellows end their education here, and as 
most of them are ambitious and intelligent, they 
zppreciate it more, and work harder. They 
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‘ave smaller fields to cover, so they go into 


things much deeper than we do. They go deep 
into literature, Latin, chemistry, etc., especially 


‘theoretically. After four years of English in a 
“two-hour class per week, they treat George 


Eliot’s Silas Marner, Tennyson’s and Coleridge’s 
poems in the same way we treated them in three 
and four years, and they usually graduate hete at 
sixteen! Their exams for Baccalaureate are so 
hard that a fellow considers himself very lucky 
to get 60%. If they were in English I couldn’t 
stand a chance of passing. They know the map 
of France perfectly with names, can recognize 
the style of all well-known French writers and 
poets. (They have to read all the best works of 
La Fontaine, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Voltaire, 
etc.) They know the names and dates of 
architectures. They amuse themselves by talk- 
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ing about the piston measurements of different 
autos, have contests about which R. R.’s are the 
best, what towns the Loire, Rhone, etc., touch 
and world politics. 

“IT have had one class of drawing. The teacher 
is very good. She said I was rotten right away. 
I improved during the lesson hour, however, 
which was to paint silhouettes of trees, giving 
their character, and then draw them. We hiked 
about a mile looking for typical apple trees, pines 
and poplars. 

“One thing they don’t know and don’t want to 
know is the U. S. They seem to even make an 
effort to forget there is such a place. They eat 
with our Med. Dept. spoons, sleep under army 
blankets and have Fords wake them up in the 
morning, but aren’t a bit curious. 


They are 
bored by any Fr.-U. S. comparisons.” 


“JULIA LATHROP’S SUCCESSOR 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


“Whatever her occupation, Miss Abbott has 
always exhibited the same qualities of genuine, 
democratic, human understanding and keen, intel- 
leciual discrimination. Her appointment gives 
satisfaction to all who desire to see the scientific 
services of the government developed and who 
realize that this is possible only when those ser- 
vices are immune from political considerations, 
and when they can secure the leadership of per- 
sons of fine scientific attainment and personal 
character. These qualities Miss Abbott com- 
bines in high degree.” 

These are the discriminating words used by 
Julia Lathrop (first chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau) in introducing to the public her 
successor, Miss Grace Abbott, the new head. 

It behooves a good chief to look about for her 
successor. Miss Abbott has been in training for 
her present position. Four years ago (in 1917) 
Miss Lathrop called her from Chicago to direct 
the Child Labor Division of the Federal! Children’s 
Bureau-—the division which has put forth those 
fine compilations and analyses of child labor legis- 
jation and has so ably administered the first 
Federal child labor law. 

During the war and post-war periods Miss 
Abbott has been foremost among the bureau’s 
experts working for child conservation and for 
the vital things that have so much to do with the 
best development of the future citizens of the 
nation. 

We have seen her serving well as an adviser of 
the “War Labor Policies Board”; as secretary of 
the Child Welfare Standards Conference ; and flit- 
ting about the country wherever needed to sound 
the tocsin fer safeguarding the children, the 
romelife and the schools during the rtcent 
troubled years. She has probably done as much 
in the past five years as most persons do in a life- 
time. 

Before she became associated with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Miss Abbott had had valuable ex- 
perience and had done notable service, coming 


specially in touch with the needs of foreign-born 
children and parents through the State Immigra- 
tion Commission of Illinois, of which she was ex- 
ecutive secretary, and also the Massachusetis 
State Immigration Commission, for which as see- 
retary she directed comprehensive investigations 
and prepared valuable reports. She had previously 
served as director of the Chicago Immigrants’ 
Protective League, residing for several years and 
working with Jane Addams at Hull House, pro- 
ducing a book on “Immigrants and the Com- 
munity,” and important pamphlets and reports, 
besides being interested in civic and educational 
movements. Miss Abbott is an experienced edu- 
cator as well as a social worker. She taught in 
the high school at Grand Island, Nebraska, her 
native town, for more than a decade, following 
her graduation from Grand Island College. She 
holds a degree won by hard study from the Law 
School of Chicago University in 1909. 

These facts show how splendidly Miss Abbott 
has been trained for the big government position 
to which she has been called. Any one who 
knows the work of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau knows how widespread and comprehen- 
sive it is and how completely it has been devel- 
oped to comply with the plans of the legislative 
act (by which it was created in 1912), through the 
untiring efforts of Julia Lathrop. To maintain 
the same standards of efficiency and service is 
Miss Abbott’s expressed desire. Judging by her 
past achievements in administration, in investiga- 
tion and tabulation, the Federal Children’s 
Bureau is in good hands. Miss Abbott brings to 
this vital work the highest scientific attainments 
and ideals of public service. 

Under her the Federal Children’s Bureau is 
likely not only to continue to justify its existence, 
but also to continue to expand as one of the 
greatest of our government’s leverages for the 
lasting welfare of the nation. 

Miss Lathrop says so, and it must be so. 
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HOMES FOR TEACHERS IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


[Accommodations provided by School Districts range from a “curtained-off” corner of the schoolroom to a 


commodious apartment house.] 


BY JOHN C. MUERMAN 
[In School Life.] 


Teachers in the consolidated school at Alberta, 
Minn., live in a modern apartment conducted on 
the club plan. Electric light, hot-water heating, 
kitchen, linen closet, laundry, study rooms, piano, 
telephone—every convenience is there. The high- 
school principal, an experienced business woman, 
manages the club and keeps the books. The club 
employs a housekeeper, who prepares and serves 
the meals, does the washing, etc. The teachers’ 
apartment is on the upper floor of the building, 
and the principal and his family live on the first 
floor. The rents from the two apartments are 
placed in a sinking fund, so that the debt will be 
paid off in ten years. It is, therefore, a self-sup- 
porting and paying business proposition, and it 
‘costs the taxpayers nothing. The teachers pay 
about $34 a month each. Half the original cost 
was paid by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
‘TRAINED TEACHERS EASILY OBTAINED NOW. 


The chance to live in a place tike this attracts 
teachers to the school, and the school board finds 
that it can secure college and normal-school 
graduates who are experienced and valuable 
teachers, whereas before the home was built it 
was hard to get teachers at all, and the board was 
usually glad to get even girls still in training. 

“Teacherages,’ as such homes or cottages are 
sometimes called, are solving a problem which 
affects not only the teachers personally, but the 
work of the schools as well. It is often hard 
for a teacher to find a satisfactory place to board, 
especially in the country. If she is discontented 
this feeling may be reflected in her work. If she 
finds conditions so poor that she will not stay, 
the change often has a bad effect on the school. 
To find a living place which would not only be 
comfortable, but also satisfactory in social con- 
ditions, was the problem, and the natural solu- 
tion was the teacherage. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPLIES ARE FAVORABLE. 


Does the cottage or home attract better 
teachers than the usual plan of boarding in some 
home in the district? Two thousand superin- 
tendents answered yes in answer to a question- 
maire issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Ninety per cent of the superintendents 
who answered were very much in favor of the 
teacherage plan, and many find it a necessity. 
Where a number of teachers are brought to- 
gether in a consolidated school conditions are 
most favorable for a successful operation of a 
home, but the problem is difficult for the one and 
two room schools. In some districts a boarding 
place can not be found for the teacher and the 
district has to provide a residence in order to get 
anyone to take the school. But this manner of 
living is lonesome and unsatisfactory. Where a 


two-teacher school employs a man and wife and 
supplies a residence the plan is successful, and 
such a home becomes a social centre for the com- 
munity, something like a parsonage. 


SPECIFIC AUTHORITY IN EIGHTEEN STATES. 


More and more it is realized by school boards 
that they must supply living places for their 
teachers, and although only eighteen states have 
so far given specific authority to school districts 
to build and operate homes for teachers, a move- 
ment to pass such laws is growing. Some states 
build cottages under the general law that directs 
school trustees to provide for the general welfare 
of the schools. In a few states, as in California, 
the attorney general has ruled that taxpayers can 
not vote money to build residences for teachers, 
nor can they use school money for such purposes ; 
but in most of the states the number of teacher- 
ages is growing. Texas leads with 567. The 
only states reporting that they have no such in- 
stitutions are Indiana, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. In the other states the 807 coun- 
ties that replied to the questionnaire reported 
that in the past school year 6,759 teachers did 
not depend upon boarding or rooming places in 
their districts, but lived in buildings exclusively 
for themselves. Some of these were supplied 
free by the district, some provided by the dis- 
trict at a nominal] rent, and some rented by the 
teachers at the customary prices. 


TEACHERS PAY MCDERATE PRICES. 


One district reported that the teachers were to 
pay $5 a month until the cost of the home, $500, 
was paid. In all, there were 2,816 homes, 2,400 
of which were owned by the districts, 57 
were donated, 170 rented, and 189 a part of the 
school building. If the reports were complete 
for all counties the number would probably ex- 
ceed 3,000. The cost of these homes ranges from 
the modest sum of $50 for a humble log cabin to 
$40,000 for an up-to-date apartment built by a 
city district. Most of the buildings cost from $600 
to $11,000. Fewer than one-fourth of these 
homes have modern conveniences, such as run- 
ning water, gas or electricity, and bath. These 
conditions have a direct effect on the holding 
power of the school, according to the county 
superintendents, who report that where a modern 
home is provided the teachers remain at their 
schools, but where housing conditions are poor 
they soon seek other positions. 


A HOME WITH EVERY NEW SCHOOL. 
One superintendent in Minnesota states that 


his district would not consider a new school 
building without als» providing a home for the 


. 
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teachers. A number of neat and comfortable 
cottages are owned by the large cotton mill and 
coal companies in Alabama and other states in 
the South. The use of these cottages is some- 
times given to the teachers either free or at a 


~ rental which is just enough to pay for repairs. 


Many districts rent residences and give them to 
the teachers rent free, as the only way to main- 
tain the schools and secure efficient teachers. A 
number of school boards find that teachers will 
come at lower salaries when they are assured of 
a comfortable place to live. Living quarters in 
‘the school building are sometimes satisfactory, 
especially when they are upstairs, but few 
teachers like to live on the same story with the 
school. 

Some teachers reduce living expenses in the 
cottage by doing their own housework. In the 
Sioux Valley, Minn., Teachers’ Home only $20 
is paid by each teacher, and this covers rent, heat, 
light, and food. For this small sum the teachers 
live in a modern house with hot and cold water, 
electric light, and complete laundry equipment. 

SUCCESS DEPENDS LARGELY ON MATRON. 

The larger homes find it better to engage a 
matron, who keeps house for the teachers and 
acts as chaperon, rather than have the teachers 
do the work. Many of the teachers are young 
girls away from home for the firsi time, and a 
matron who will take care of them and keep them 
happy is worth more than her salary. The suc- 
cess of the teacherage often depends on the tact 


and managing ability. of the woman who takes 


charge of it. The Sargent Consolidated School, 
Fort Collins, Colo., has a matron who has gen- 
eral charge of the eleven-room cottage. She 
does all the buying, and in general manages the 
thome as-if it were her own family. She even 
remains in the house when the teachers are away 
in the summer and preserves fruit for the ‘house- 
hold’s winter use. With a committee of the 
teachers, she calculates the cost of running the 
home and the sum to be paid by each individual. 


' The average cost is about $20 a month for each 


teacher. The Sargent school also provides a 
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modern house for the superintendent and his 
family. These two cottages cost $12,000, and 
they are modern in every respect. Heat, light, 
and rent are free to both teachers and superinten- 
dent. With conditions like these the school has 
no trouble in keeping teachers. 

Some of the replies of superintendents are as 
follows :— 


WOULD OVERCOME THE GREATEST DIFFI- 
CULTY. 


“We have no homes for teachers. When that 
does come, if it ever does, the greatest difficulty 
in securing rural teachers will have been over- 
come.” 

“We are planning many homes for the future.” 

“We have made two attempts to operate a 
teacherage within the past four years, and were 
unsuccessful; conditions here do not seem to 
warrant another attempt at present.” 

“We have to quarter our teachers in the school 
basements because we have no other place in the 
district for them to board. It is not satisfactory, 
but it is the best we can do.” 

“There is a great need for teacherages.” 

“I have a dream that sometime we will have 
homes for teachers.” 


CONTRAINDICATED IN ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS. 


“It would not be advisable or prudent to fur- 
nish such to the one-room rural school: it would 
be a fine thing in the five-room high school. The 
house proposition is one of the most serious. In 
some places principals have to buy homes to se- 
cure a place to live.” 

“Suitable places for teachers is a problem 
here.” 

“We are planning a good home to be ready in 
September.” 

“We need a teacherage badly. We shall work 
for one next year.” 

“We are going to have four other teacherages 
in the county next year. This will fill all require- 
ments and are worth the cost.” 

“T could not run a school without a teacherage 
No one wishes to board the teacher.” 


KEEP A-TRYING. 


BY NIXON WATERMAN 


Say “I will!” and then stick to it— 
That’s the only way to do it. 
Don’t build up a while and then 
Tear the whole thing down again. 
Fix the goal you wish to gain, 
Then go at it heart and brain, 
And though clouds shut out the blue, 
Do not dim your purpose true 
With your sighing. 
Stand erect, and like a man, 
Know “They can, who think they can.” 
Keep a-trying. 
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SOME UNIVERSITY SUGGESTIONS 


BY H. E. STONE 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


The entrance requirements of colleges differ 
greatly. Get the catalogue of the institution 
you expect to enter. Study it. Do not take 
anything for granted. 

Boys who plan to enter an engineering school 
should take at least three years of high school 
mathematics. Some engineering schools re- 
quire four years. 

Nearly all good engineering schools require at 
least two years of a foreign language (preferably 
modern) for entrance. Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute requires four years. The co-operative 
engineering school of the University of Cincin- 
nati does not require any. 

Nearly all colleges require one year of his- 
tory and one year of science for entrance. Some 
engineering schools require both physics and 
chemistry. 

Princeton, Harvard, Yale, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, Bryn Mawr, and a few other eastern col- 
leges admit only students who have passed the 
College Entrance Board examinations. 

Nearly all colleges require three years of Eng- 
lish for entrance. Some specify that English 
and American Literature shall be included. A 
few require four years of English but give only 
three entrance units credit for it. 

Chemistry and biology are recommended for 
those who plan to study medicine. 

Notre Dame, St. Bonaventure’s, Grove City, 
Thiel, Haverford, Princeton, Georgetown and a 
few other colleges require four years of Latin 
for admission to their courses that lead to the 
A. B. degree. This is the course usually taken 
by college students who intend to study law, 
theology, and education. 

Very few colleges require Latin for admission 


to courses leading to a B. S. degree. 

Colleges will not give credit for less than two 
years of a foreign language.’ Students who have 
taken a year or a year and a half of a foreign 
language should continue in the same language 
until the second year has been completed. 

The University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan reserve the right to refuse 
admission to students whose average has not 
been in the upper third of their class in high 
school. 

Students who have had one year of Latin and 
one year of French are admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on condition that they make up 
the second year of each language while in col- 
lege. 

Many colleges will not admit high school 
graduates whose standing during the high school 
course has been in the lower third of the class. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology admits 
without examination students whose _ standing 
throughout the high school course has been in 
the upper half of the class. Those whose marks 
have placed them in the third quarter must take 
examinations in two subjects. Those who are 
in the lower fourth must take all examinations. 

The school of pharmacy of the University of 
Buffalo admits students who have completed two 
years of high school work. 

Nearly all law schools require at least two 
years of college work for entrance. Harvard 
Law School, Western Reserve Law School and 
the University of Pennsylvania Law School ad- 
mit only college graduates. 

Two years of college work are required for 
entrance to nearly all medical schools. Some 
require college graduation for entrance. 


THE TEACHER’S VISION 


G, in Education. } 


I see a child, a wonderful thing, 
A creature of God’s design, 
With its being unfurled 
Like a flag to the world, 
Half human and half divine. 


I see a mind, all new and untried, 

And a heart and a conscience unstained, 
And a body that’s whole, 
And an untouched soul: 

And they’re given to me to be trained! 


O God, give me strength to measure ot mind 
And read what that intellect holds, 

And judge it aright, 

And develop its might, 
As its power completely unfolds, 


And then let my heart go to meet that heart; 
Let my sympathy help it along; 

Let me lighten it sad 

And laugh with it glad, 
That its spirit may ever be strong. 


And that body,—just how shall I keep it thus, 
Preserve it so sound and so clean, 

Upbuild it by use 

And protect from abuse— 
O God, let a vision be seen! 


And that soul untouched,—I will tell the child: 
That soul is ever thine; 

And oh, may the child 

Keep it e’er undefiled, 
To return to Thee, clean, in its time, 
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SURVEY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


One hundred and fifty students of the Uni- 
versity of California are canvassing the indus- 
trial establishments of San Francisco for the 
purpose of securing a complete manufacturing 
survey of the city. The University of California 
is co-operating with the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce in this big undertaking. 

The purpose of this city-wide survey is to 
obtain complete information regarding manu- 
facturing activity upon which the community can 
base an intelligent industrial promotion cam- 
paign. 

The young men and young women who are 
doing this work are junior and senior students at 
the University of California, members of 
Professor Webster R. Robinson’s class in 
economics, who are making a special study of 
business organization. 

The Chamber of Commerce called for aid, and 
the University of California is co-operating in a 
whole-hearted, effective manner. These enthus- 
iastic students in economics are working hard to 
establish in this survey a new record for thor- 
oughness. 

Wher the survey is completed it will give com- 
plete information regarding manufacturing 
activity in San Francisco, the consumption 
totals of all raw materials, the employment of 
labor, payroll figures for groups and for the 
whole manufacturing interest, the volume of 
business, and definite facts regarding the diffi- 
culties which the management in each industrial 
group seeks to overcome. 

The survey will reveal, for instance, whether it 
is true or not that San Francisco does not 
patronize home industry, it will show where 
there is a shortage or a surplus of labor in par- 
ticular lines, and it will bring to light the facts 
about the supply of raw materials. 

All this definite information will be of the 
highest value to the membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce and to the community in general. 
The questions which manufacturers are being 
asked by these volunteer canvassers are few but 
vital. They pertain to the character of the 
organization, the kind of building occupied, the 
equipment, raw materials, fuel consumption. 
production and its value. 

The survey wili provide concrete examples of 
the problems which confront manufacturing in 
general, and the special problems of groups. 

When completed the survey will afford the 
basis for intensive studies, or briefs, on special 
lines—lines of activity which are either inade- 
quate or wholly unrepresented in San Francisco. 
Opportunities for engaging in many new indus- 
tries will probably be revealed, and with the 
facta in hand a campaign can be made to attract 
capital to establish them. } 

First, the city is districted for a preliminary 
enumeration, and a student is assigned to each 
district, to cover and ascertain the name and 


location of all the manufacturing plants therein. 
Each student is provided with a map with his 
number printed upon it. A control map contain- 
ing all the numbers is held at the research office. 

Afer this work has been done a letter is sent 
to every manufacturing concern, explaining fully 
the purposes of the survey. One student is then 
assigned to each group—chemical, iron and steel, 
ship building, etc. He is given one week’s 
assignment and he is required to spend five hours 
a week on this work. He fills in his schedule by 
personal interview with the head of each plant. 
It is expected to complete this work by Decem- 
ber 15, 1921. 

Both the University of California and the city 
of San Francisco will benefit from this co-opera- 
tion, for the reason that it establishes a closer ~ 
and more sympathetic relation between business 
and educational leaders. 

The advantages to students who have been 
selected to make this canvass are many. It will 
bring them into personal contact with business 
men, give them experience in field research, and 
provide an opportunity to examine at first hand 
business organizations, factory equipment, 
methods and manufacturing processes. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


[Junior High School Manual, Massachusetts Department 
of Education.] 


In order that the Junior High School may be a 
real transitional school, it much provide adequate 
educational guidance for all its pupils. Educa- 
tional guidance must relate to all the objectives 
of education, of which vocation is only one. Edu- 
cational guidance is therefore more inclusive than 
vocational guidance. 

It should provide information for the teacher 
or director in regard to the powers, desires, 
ambitions, and possible extent of school attend- 
ance of the individual pupil. 

It should provide information for the pupil in 
regard to the purposes of various subjects and 
curriculums in the school system; in regard to 
the opportunities in vocational, social, and 
avocational fields; and in regard to the physical, 
mental, technical and social training upon which 
the grasping of these opportunities rests. 

It should arrange for a variety of educational 
contacts through the various’ extra-curriculum 
activities. It should furnish actual try-outs in a 
number of different lines of trade, business, and 
educational endeavor, in order that latent apti- 
tudes may be awakened and predominant inter- 
est discovered. 

It should bring all forces in the school to bear, 
to the end that continuance in school may be 
secured to the last moment that such continu- 
ance is profitable, and that entrance into another 
field may be as profitable for the individual’s ulti. 
mate welfare as possible, 
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THE PROJECT METHOD 


BY W. S. DAKIN 
Hartford, Conn. 


Definitions of this new pedagogical prescrip- 
tion are as numerous and various as those for 
education itself. Some promoters of the method 
see in it an advanced form of the type study so 
popular a few years ago. Educators addicted to 
the free play, go-as-you-please doctrine of 
teaching interpret the project as a means of 
perpetuating doll play and dawdling. Others see 
in projects a revival of the old plan of correla- 
tion. Extremists even are attempting to make a 
single project the basis for selecting practically 
all subject matter of an elementary school year. 


Nevertheless, it is very apparent that the so-- 


called “project method” is a serious effort to 
co-ordinate and put into actual practice several 
recent tendencies in public elementary schooi 
teaching. Some of these tendencies are :— 

1. Better motivation of work in fundamental 
subjects. 

2. Economy of time by intensive study of 
large units selected from subject matter of 
the curriculum instead of continuing the 
monotonous emphasis on all parts of logi- 
cal outlines, 

3. Indirect teaching of facts through use of 
the tool subjects in solving problems 
rather than by formal drill. 

4. Correlation of fundamental subjects with 
informational, constructive and cultural 
exercises. 

5. Class co-operation in the preparation and 
discusssion of lessons, so that greater 
development of individual tastes and abil- 
ities may result. 

All of these tendencies mark real advances, but 
can the project be interpreted so that it will do 
more than serve as a new cloak for old hobbies in 
teaching? Much confusion results from the use 
of the word “method” in conjunction with the 
word “project.” Method suggests a device or a 
plan for conducting class recitations; whereas, 
formulating and executing the project is pri- 
marily a question of organization. Call it “project 
method of organization” or “project plan of 
teaching” and one can think more‘ clearly about 
it. Consider the project as a means of re-organ- 
izing our course of study; as a means of re-ad- 
justing relations between the three R’s and the 
content skill and aesthetic subjects; as a means 
of shifting the emphasis from memorizing to 
doing, and it will be a valuable contribution to 
elementary school practice. 

To prevent haphazard skipping from one high 
spot to another, projects shoyld be selected from 
the courses of study as now organized. This 
need be done, however, only until a series of 
projects has been developed to meet the needs of 
elementary schooling. Projects based on a 
county fair in one year, on Hiawatha in another, 


cannot yield the same return iti féquired educa- 
tional values. Projects once started should be 
kept within reasonable limits if the desired ends 
are to be achieved. Ina recent article describing 
the study of food supply as a project, the author 
includes the study of oil because one boy asserted 
that farmers use it to propel their tractors in 
preparing land to grow food. The study was 
expanded to include gold mining when another 
pupil suggested that payment for food is fre- 
quently made in gold coin. Constructing paste- 
board tram cars is not essential to a study of 
transportation. The making of crude manikins 
to represent Brazilian laborers does not seem 
to be a necessary element in an intensive study 
of coffee production, 

The project plan of teaching will call into play 
all of the basic methods of teaching. There will 
be a place even for drill whenever a class is 
found deficient in any of the abilities necessary 
to carry on the project. There may be slowness 
or inaccuracy in silent reading, carelessness in 
written or oral expression, lack of familiarity 
with necessary facts. In such cases there will 
have to be distinct reviews and drills. If the 
project has aroused interest its progress will 
motivate the work necessary to see it through. 

Greatest values from the project will be 
secured when pupils are interested in it. Ler 
them take part in the selection of the aim and 
development of the general plan. At its com- 
pletion the results of a project should be ex- 
pressed in some definite form. This might be a 
collection of material, an exhibit of facts im 
graphic form, a statement of a truth discovered, a 
new point of view established, 

The introduction of the project plan places 
upon superintendents and principals new respon- 
sibility. Instead of mechanically checking 
progress through a formal course of study 
supervising officials will find it necessary to 
assist teachers in developing the varied activities 
that will grow from a live project. Well chosen 
projects vitalize the course of study. 

Measuring results under the project plan will 
mean more than applying scales or standard 
tests. These devices will continue to be useful 
means for measuring efficiency in fundamental 
facts and abilities; but the mental development 
of the pupil, his skill, wisdom and ingenuity in 
lesson preparation’ and in solving problems will 
only be measured by classroom observation and 
through participation by superintendent, princi- 
pal and teacher in some stages of the projects. 
that their classes have chosen. 
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Vacations may come and vacations may gu, but* 
education must never halt—Los Angeles Ex-- 
press. 
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WHY LATE 


The Journal of Education is late this week 
because the heaviest sleet storm in eastern 
Massachusetts within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant eliminated all power in the printing 
plant. 


pew 


EDUCATION WEEK 


_ Next week, December 4-10, is to be American 
Education Week under the auspices of the 
American Legion and the National Education 
Association. 

More than a million members of the American 
Legion and nearly 600,000 members of the 
National Education Association will make a 
notable and noble public school campaign, popu- 
larly styled “Drive.” 

Nothirg like this has ever happened before. 
A non-professional organization of more than a 
million members will join heartily with a purely 
professional organization and for seven days in 
press and pulpit, in clubs and in rostrums, in 
schools and homes where are 25,000,000 children, 
who are the true American Legion, will magnify 
the personal virility and national security for 
which the public school stands. 

Are YOU ready for the “Drive”? Will YOU 
do your part in hallowing Education Week? 
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A GREAT SCHOOL YEAR 

Not in more than fifty years has there been 
such a series of triumphs for public schools 
when they have appeared to be in jeopardy. 

Far be it from us to say or think that the oppo- 
sition m the various cities was purposely 
against the schools. We are ready to think 
¢haritably that there was some ground for an 


honest difference of opinion, but as William Allen 
White has well said, there is never but one issue 
with the general public in any given election, and 
the public is suspiciously jealous of the public 
schools. 

This year seemed to be a good year for mal- 
contents, or honest critics, to cry against the 
“enormous” school taxes. Theoretically, the 
stage seemed to be set for the successful appear- 
ance of a “slow-down” school policy; and in 
each city where the issue developed into a 
political fight there were no end of favoring 
circumstances for the opposition, but there was 
no possibility of any circumstances favoring the 
opposition where the school issue was prominent 
this year. 

Los Angeles, San Diego, San Antonio, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Paterson are the great out- 
standing demonstrations of the triumphant 
school year 1921. 

In some cases it was the re-election of the 
board in the interest of the public schools and in 
some it was the defeat of members of the board, 
but the public was never deceived, could not be 
deceived. No proposed appropriation could be 
big enough to please the public if the public 
thought the schools needed it. 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


The re-election of Paterson’s mayor by the 
largest majority in twenty-five years purely ona 
public schooi issue was one of the greatest 
public school triumphs of this year of great 
school triumphs. 

The mayor’s school board has given the 
teachers the best salary schedule of any city in 
New Jersey, one of the best in the world. 

The mayor announced his intention of asking 
for a five million dollar bond issue ! 

Mayor Van Noost is a Democrat and the city 
elected Republicans EXCEPT THE MAYOR. 

Mayor Van Noost is a Catholic and there was 
an attempt to make it a religious war, but he was 
the biggest booster for the public schools, for 
salaries for teachers that are adequate and for 
school buildings worthy a prosperous city of the 
United States, and his majority broke all 
records. 
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GIVE BRILLIANCY A CHANCE 


President Frank Aydelotte, in his inaugural 
address at Swarthmore College, made a frank and 
fearless demand for a real departure in college 
activities :— 

“The training of the men, without whose lead- 
ership democracy and industry cannot survive, 
demands better training for our best minds, de- 
mands the cultivation of more intellectual initia- 
tive and independence than ordinarily result from 
our coliege courses at the present time. We 
need an independence of thought which does not 
come from schoolboy perfection in lessons 
learned under the system of daily supervised 
study, which is proper to the secondary school. 
We use this method too much in our colleges and 
universities. It is no doubt successful in bring- 
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ing the mediocre student up to the mediocre 
standing, but it is injurious to the intellectual 
development of the best. These best men and 
women need that independence of thought which 
comes from lonely grappling with intellectuai 
problems and from the facing of tests of a 
severity unknown, or at least extremely unusual 
in our colleges and universities today. We would 
give these brilliant students greater independence 
in their work, avoiding the spoon feeding which 
makes much of our college instruction of the 
present day of secondary school character. Our 
examinations should be less frequent and more 
comprehensive and the task of the student shouid 
be to prepare himself for these tests through the 
instruction offered by the college. He should not 
be subject to petty, detailed, day-by-day restric- 
tions and assignments necessary for his less able 
fellows.” 
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ARITHMETIC THAT FUNCTIONS 


{The Anderson Arithmetic, Books One, Two, Three. 
By Robert F. Anderson, West Chester (Pa.) Normal 
School. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Silver, Burdett & Company. Cloth. Abundantly 
illustrated.] 

Results in arithmetic are demanded as never 
before. This is true of all classroom subject 
work, but especially of results in arithmetic, 
because the “tests and measurements” are more 
ilefinite than in other subjects. 

Professor Anderson has seized upon the occa- 
sion to meet the new demand for a book that will 
‘get results rather than please the fancy of 
specialists. He discovers the features of expert 
theories which will actually function in securing 
results, thus following the main highway that 
brings results because the road is smooth, 

A feature of the up-to-the-minute phase of the 
book is the appreciation that every one must now 
read larger numbers than heretofore, that chil- 
dren must get as definite a comprehension of 
billions now as others did of millions a few years 
ago. 

The problems have a modern suggestion, as in 
the following : “One week James took 200 papers 
a day. On Monday, Thursday and Saturday he 
has none left unsold; on Tuesday he has 6; on 
Wednesday 7; on Friday 12. How many did he 
sell that week ?” 

“Sarah paid 23 cents for a bottle of milk and 
received 5 cents when she returned the empty 
bottle clean. How much did she pay for the 
milk?” 

The problems on home gardening are remark- 
ably ingenious. There is a garden drawn to a 
scale. There are eleven vegetables planted, as 
indicated by the “key.” There are many prob- 
lems which require the children to visualize the 
garden as here scaled. ; 

One series of problems is based on poultry 
food; one on thrift; one on a grocery; one on 
carpentry; one on postal savings, and one on 
dairying. From start to finish it is the thought 
vd the day put into action for the children of the 


bar 
ONE SHEPARD-TOWNER BILL PASSES 

The Shepard-Towner Maternity and Infancy 
bill becomes a law. 

The bill provides for co-operation between the 
Federal government and states in the protection 
of maternity and infancy. Administration of its 
provisions would be by the children’s bttreau 
with an advisory board consisting of the chief of 
the bureau, the surgeon-general of the public 
health service and the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; 

It provides that $10,000 of Federal funds shall 
be turned over to each state before next July, 
and that annually thereafter for five years 
$1,240,000 shall be available. The Federal gov- 
ernment wotld contribute outright $5,000 each 
year, after next July 1, to each state and an 
additional $5,000 provided the state contributes a 
like amount. The balance of the annual fund 
would be distributed among states, according to 
population, with each state required to match the 
contribution of the Federal government. 

There was no appreciable opposition in the 
Senate and it passed in the House by a vote of 
279 to 30, more than nine to one. 

Here are some of the organizations which 
favored the bill 

American Association of University Women, 
American Home Economics Association, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Girls’ Friendly 
Society in America, National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, National Consumers’ League, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women, 
National League of Women Voters, National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
National Women’s Trade Union League, The 
Council of Jewish Women, National Catholic 
Welfare Council, National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, American Federation of 
Labor, American Child Hygiene Association, 

Practically all of these favor the Department 
of Education bill. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PROBABLE 


The chances for the passage of the Shepard- 
Towner Department of Education bill have been 
greatly enhanced by the passage of the 
Shepard-Towner Maternity bill by a vote of 
279 to 30 in the House and no appreciable oppo- 
sition in the Senate. 

This bill carries an annual appropriation of 
$1,240,000, which is practically a quarter of a 
million more for state aid than the Department 
of Education calls for. 

Practically the same forces sought the defeat 
of this bill that oppose the Department of Educa- 
tion bill, though much less vigorously. 

Every activity favoring the Maternity bill 
favors the Department of Education. The 
chances of having a Department of Education are 
vastly more encouraging than they have ever 
been. Unless all signs fail, provision for a De- 
partment of Education will be made this winter, 
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GENERAL HISTORY 


{General History. By Philip Van Ness Myers. Second 
Revised Edition. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated... 
740 pages.] 

The Great Catastrophe makes all history here- 
after general history. No possible flight of the 
novelists’ creative imagination five years ago 
could have produced even the faintest vista of the 
vision common to the whole world today. The 
history of no peoples will be written hereafter 
that does not merge in general history. 

Professor Myers, whose histories have been 
pedagogically popular, scholastically scientific 
and masterful from the literary standpoint, has 
caught the spirit of the new day, and his “General 
History” has been revised and given the capsheaf 
above all historical sheaves of the various nations, 
periods and group events since pre-historic times. 
For the first time “General” history has a real 
general interpretation of world events. Pro- 
fessor Myers breathes into his great historic art 
the genuine new life of the new day. 

BETTER SPEECH WEEK 
“Better Speech Week,” November 7-12, cer- 


_tainly achieved much more than the skeptics 


thought possible. It was functioning every- 
where we were. 

“Better Speech Posters” were most effective. 
At Bluefield, West Virginia, we saw a collection 
of one hundred highly attractive posters. There 
was real genius and a lot of fun. 

Jiggs and Maggie was exceedingly clever. 
Jiggs was true to form and so was Maggie. 

Maggie: “Ain’t you got no money I can have?” 

Jiggs: “This is. ‘Better English Week,’ 
Maggie.” 

Another clever illustration :— 

Jiggs: “Ain’t [ going to get out no more?” 

Maggie: “This is ‘Better Speech Week.’ ” 

Another: The House that Jack Built delight- 
fully illustrated. 

Motto: Your life will be like the House that 
Jack Built if you use bad English. 

Another: An excellent illustration of a spider 
and his web. 

Motto: As the spider spins a perfect web, we 
work for correct English. 

Another fine poster was a man with a wheel- 
barrow of old cans and other clutter that he was 
wheeling to the dump. 

The motto was: “Do away with your bad Eng- 
lish as you do away with your old cans.” 

Another was a “scrap” in which the best fellow 
won. 

The motto: “Down with the enemy—slang.” 

Another: Jack Spratt and his wife. 

Wife: “Ain’t this fat ham good?” 

Jack: “Remember, this is ‘Better Speech 
Week.’” 

Another: An extra good picture of Lincoln. 


Motto: “When Lincoln spoke, the world 
listened.” 


December i, 192i . 


On the playground, on the street, in the shop, 
on the train, in the home, “Better Speech Week” 
was in evidence. 


SAFETY FIRST 


“National Safety Week,” during which it is 
planned to stress safety education among gram- 
mar school pupils and teachers, will be observed 
throughout the country December 4 to 10 as part 
of a national safety campaign being conducted 
by the Highway and Highway Transport Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Practically every state superintendent has 
officially urged the observance of the week. One 
does not need to be urged to promote the obsery- 
ance of a safety-first week if he has any appre- 
ciation of the dangers threatening every one who 


travels or who gets in the way of those who 
travel. 


PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE STUDY 

[“The Principles of Language Study.” By Harold E. 
Palmer, University College, London. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: World Book Company.] 

Palmer’s “Principles of Language Study” is 
fascinating. It is so unusual in its presentation of 
everything that-it is quite compelling from first 
to iast. Here is a characteristic paragraph: 
“Language learning is an art and not a science; to 
become proficient in an arl is to acquire the 
capacity for doing something; to become pro- 
ficient in a science is to acquire knowledae concern- | 
ing something. So long as the student treats lan- 
guage study as a science he will made little or no 
progress in the art of using language.” 

In every chapter there are captivating points of 
view. For illustration: “The capacity for using 
spoken language distinct from intelligence or rea- 
soning powers. A child of two or three 
years observes with a marvelous degree of accu- 
racy most of the complicated laws governing his 
mother tongue. ‘The savage has never learned to 
think logically, he has no power of abstraction, 
he is probably unaware that such a thing as lan- 
guage exists ; but he will faithfully observe to the 
finest details the complexities (phonetic, gram- 
matical and semantic) of his ‘savage’ language. 
He will use the right vowel or tone in the right 
place; he will not confuse any of a dozen or so 
genders with which his language is endowed. 

In English we have a tone-system so 
complicated that no one has so far discovered its 
laws, but little English children observe each 
nicety of tone with marvelous precision; a 
learned specialist in ‘tonetics’ may make an 
error, but the little child will not.” 

It is many a day since we have seen a book 
with such a charm, educationally, as has Palmer's 
“Principles of Language Study.” We can con- 
ceive of no student of education who will not be 
captivated by this book. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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: WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


GREGORY P. BAXTER, who with Professor 
Theodore W. Richards, both of Harvard, has 
weighed forty chemical elements, is the son of 
George L. Baxter, for more than forty years 
principal of the Somerville (Mass.) High School, 
preparing a larger per cent. of his students for 
success in Harvard University than any other 
principal in the United States in those years. 
There are but ninety known elements in the world 
and nearly half of these have been weighed by 
these two men. The atomic weights of the ele- 
ments are the relative weights in which these 
elements combine with each other to form the 
countless substances of which the earth is made. 
It has been established that these weights are 
usually uniform. For example, the weight of sil- 
ver extracted from different ores in different 
parts of the world is always the same. An- 
other astonishing fact is that the iron and nickel 
of meteorites which fall from far beyond the 
earth’s orbit are of the same weight as the same 
materials already on this planet. 

The substances of which the weights have been 
determined are copper, barium, strontium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, zinc, cobalt, iron, meteoric iron 
and nickel, uranium, caesium, sodium, potassium, 
choline, nitrogen, silver, sulphur, carbon, lithium, 
lead, radio-active lead, aluminum, mercury, sili- 
con, boron, lanthanum, arsenic, bromine, cad- 
mium, chromium, iodine, manganese, neodymium, 
praseodymium and phosphorus. 


DAVID BROWN OLIVER, “Father of Educa- 
tion” in Pittsburgh, Pa., was honored recently by 
the celebration of his eighty-seventh birthday 
with a dinner attended by two hundred of the ed- 
ucational leaders of the city. We know of no 
other man now living who has meant as much to 
the public schools of any city as he has meant to 
Pittsburgh. 

N. P. AMES CARTER has been chairman of 
the School Board of Chicopee, Mass., for twenty 
years. He has been an ardent champion of pro- 
gressive education and is 100 per cent. American. 

HARLOW SHAPLEY, who becomes director 
of the Harvard Observatory, a position that has 
been vacant since the death of Professor Edward 
C. Pickering, has won national fame by his re- 
search on the size and structure of the stellar uni- 
verse. 

CHARLES E. DRYDEN, superintendent, 
Brunswick, Georgia, has certainly magnified the 
public schools of the city in a way that gives that 
city national significance. It was Mr. Dryden 
who made the record in Camp “Old Hickory,” 
near Nashville, Tennessee, to which the Journal 
of Education referred so enthusiastically three 
ago. From 1916 to 1918 Mr. Dryden was at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, and his reorganization of 
the school system attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion, 

In Georgia he is superintendent of the city of 
Brunswick and of Glynn County, and in three 
years he has made the schools of the city and 


county all over. One of the big things he has 
done is to put in the best of elementary super- 
vision under the direction of Maud Moore. Few 
men have had as notable a record in educational 


progress in the last five years as Mr. Dryden 
has had. 


HUGH CABOT, dean of the Medical School of 
the University of Michigan, is recognized as one 
of the great assets of the university. He says: 
“If health is to be an asset, it will be because we 
have regarded it as a liability. If we assume from 
the start that it is an asset, we may be very cer- 
tain that sooner or later it will become a liability, 
and a liability which it may be beyond our power 
to pay. .Broadly speaking, health puts the world 
at one’s feet. Ill-health puts one at the world’s 
feet. With health as an asset, our capacity is lim- 
ited only by the hand which we have been dealt. 
Without health we cannot even sit in the game, 
much less play the hand as it should be played.” 

MRS. ELSIE L. CLEVERDEN, an assistant 
superintendent, Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was the creator of the Rocky River High 
School, which has as ardent a spirit of co-opera- 
tion, loyalty and progress as we have seen in any 
school. As superintendent of a group of,districts 
Mrs. Cleverden demonstrates great and inspiring 
leadership. 

HELEN B. SHOVE, principal of the Fourth 
Junicr High School of Minneapolis, and one of 
the genuine leaders among the teachers of the 
state, has been selected by President Charl O. 
Wiiliams of the N. E. A. as the Minnesota mem- 
ber of the president’s advisory committee for the 
Boston meeting in July. 


A. S. WHITNEY, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University.of Michigan, the newly elected 
president of the state teachers, has the educators 
of the state with him and with his work in the 
university most heartily. The new life of the 
School of Education has- captivated the school 
people of the state, and this hearty and unani- 
mous choice of Dean Whitney as state leader is 
merely the registration of the devotion of all 
educators to the university’s attitude on educa- 
tion, 

HENRY H. GODDARD of the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, continues to magnify the significance of 
juvenile delinquency. He says: “Delinquency is 
a social fault, not individual. We have enthroned 
the social instinct and we love what it stands for. 
I think we were all born, not to steal, perhaps, but 
to lay our hands on everything we want that 
comes our way. We lie to protect ourselves. It 
is a fundamental impulse to deceive the enemy. 
Every child has those instincts, but most of them 
get by without disgracing their family. The 
feeble-minded child is a great social problem. 
Schools cannot deal directly with this problem, 
but they should be held responsible in finding the 
delinquent child and placing him in the care of 


the proper authorities,” 
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REPORTS FROM THE 
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EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ARKANSAS. 

This Survey, which was made at the request of 
the legislature, was carried on under the direction 
of John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

The proper progress which is lacking in ele- 
mentary and secondary education in Arkansas 
waits on a revision of the state’s taxation system. 
The tax which most recommends itself at this 
time is a system of severance taxes on natural 
resources. Huge quantities of timber, oil, min- 
erals and coal are shipped out of the state to be 
manufactured into finished products in other 
states. The people of the state get little benefit 
from their natural resources except the income 
from the products in their crude form. Instead 
of taxing real estate, rich in coal, oil, timber or 
minerals, as unimproved agricultural land, as is 


now the custom, provision should be made 


immediately whereby the people of the state may 
have the benefit of severance taxes on these 
resources. 

The survey recommends a _ comprehensive 
building plan for the University ; several changes 
in the management of the student body; a broad- 
ening out of the work of the College of Agricul- 
ture; that agricultural engineering be developed 
more extensively ; and that the College of Educa- 
tion limit its teacher-training facilities to 
secondary, supervisory and vocational courses of 
study. 

The final recommendation suggested is the 
removal of the University to a more central and 
accessible location; thir recommendation to be 
submitted to the voters at the earliest possible 
time. 

THE HARVARD—TECHNOLOGY SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 

This course of study in Health Education is 
undertaken with the co-operation of the Graduate 
School of Education of Harvard University, and 
courses offered in both schools are available to 
students. The object is to provide the profes- 
sional training necessary to reach or direct the 
hygiene instruction in the public schools and to 
correlate the various health activities of the 
public schools system in the most advantageous 
way. 

The course provides a thorough background for 
health work in the public schools and should be 
useful to the school nurse, the teacher of hygiene, 
or teacher of physical education, equipping them 
for the better accomplishment of their present 
work, or for a larger and broader field of profes- 
sional activity. 

The statement of proficiency requires that the 
student must have completed a course of study 
Satisfactory to the Administrative Board and 
covering certain phases of biology, public health, 


sanitation, physiology, hygiene, educational 
psychology and mental hygiene, teaching and 
physical education. 

The catalogue of the courses may be obtained 
from the office of the Director of the School of 
Public Health, 240 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 

—o— 
THE SCHOOLS OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester is one of the favorite towns in the 
state. Her superintendent, Harvey S. Gruver, is 
admired and respected by his colleagues, her 
teachers are well-trained, progressive, profes- 
sional and “up-to-the-minute” in all educational 
and civic activities. The annual report, there- 
fore, is read with interest by educational leaders 
throughout Massachusetts. 

The chronicle of the year includes the installa- 
tion of a number of new school buildings, a 
gymnasium installed in the high school, the re- 
organization of the kindergarten department, 
and the appointment of a committee to consider 
the housing situation. 

A series of lectures for 


teachers was given, 


‘which gave them the opportunity to hear several 


of the leading educators of the state and country. 
Lectures and classes at Clark University, Wor- 
cester Art Museum, the Normal School and the 


.Woman’s Club have been open to teachers, 


Salaries has been the chief subject of discus- 
sion, as in so many other places, and they are 
still in process of adjustment. 

A definite Americanization program has been 
carried out in co-operation with the State Board 
of Education. 

THE TEACHERS MANUAL OF BUREAU COUNTY 
ILLINOIS. 

Do teacher and _ public appreciate the vast 
amount of painstaking, thoughtful, constructive 
work that the superintendents of the states, 
counties and towns put into their courses of 
study? The county superintendents have the 
hardest task, for they must have both breadth of 
vision, expert knowledge of all the subjects of 
the curriculum, besides an almost uncanny in- 
sight into local conditions and educational needs. 

Superintendent George O. Smith of Bureau 
County, Illinois, has just issued such a manual 
to supplement the work of the State Course of 
Study. It begins with a suggestive recitation 
program which must be of great help to the 
rura! teacher, staggering under the burden of 
forty-six classes a day—and getting nowhere. 
It gives practical suggestions to teachers, speaks 
of the economizing of time, standardized tests, 
grading and marking#of papers, examinations, 
diplomas, etc. Methods of keeping reports af 


given and the Course of Study is printed in de-_ 


tail. General information on the certification of 


teachers, reading circles with credit reports and- 
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a list of the circulating library of supplementary 
readers closes the book. 

“KNOW YOUR SCHOOLS” (Columbus, Neb.) 

This report by Superintendent C. Ray Gates 
contains a concise and clear statement of the 
purpose and value of intelligence tests. The 
eight classifications of Dr. Terman are given by 
which the children of Columbus have been tested. 

It was found that there was a general overlap- 
ping of intelligence in all the grades. There were 
children in the upper range of the fourth grade 
who had higher intelligence than children in the 


_lower range of the eighth grade. 


It was also noted that there was a more or less 
even progress in intelligence from grade to grade 


561 


and that there was a wide range of intelligence 
within the grade. This brought out the difficulty 
which a teacher has in adapting her instruction 
to these extremes of intelligence and at the same 
time meeting the needs of the children between 
these extremes. 

Finally an ungraded class was formed of 
twenty-one chiJdren from the sixth, seven and 
eighth grades. Of these children the chart 
shows ‘that the chronological age ranged 
from nine to sixteen. 

Superintendent Gates believes that a room for 
gifted children should also be provided, for it is 
from these superior children that the greatest 
contribution to the advancement of society as a 
whole will come in the next generation. 


MEMPHIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


[The following Declaration of Principles of the Chamber of Commerce of Memphis and Shelby County, 


Tennessee, is the best we have seen.] 


1. A competent well-trained teacher, in 
hearty accord with American ideals, in every 
public-school position. 

2. Increased facilities for the training ef 
teachers and such inducements to enter the 
teaching profession as will attract men and 
women of the highest character and ability to 
this important field of public service. 

3. Equal salaries for equal service to all 
teachers of equivalent training, experience, and 
success. 

4. <A pension for the teachers who have grown 
old in service; that while a teacher is giving the 
best years of her life for the public good, she 
may rest secure in the knowledge of a protected 
old age. 

5. Some form of tenure on the basis of ef- 
ficient service; that the competent teacher may 
enjoy a degree of security in her position and 
not be dependent for her appointment and reten- 
tion upon the whim of school boards or the favor 
of politicians. 

6. A minimum term of eight months for all 
schools in the rural sections of this great Re- 
public, and the enforced attendance of all chil- 
dren of school age, in order to further equalize 
educational opportunity. 

7. The establishment of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, and Fe“eral aid, to encourage and assist 
the states in the proraotion of education, with 
the expressed provision that the management of 
the public schools shall remain exclusively under 
state control. 

8. In every county a well-trained superinten- 
dent who gives all of his time to school work; 


sufficient salary to attract such a person and suf- 
ficient clerical and supervisory help to insure 
educational progress in the county. 

9. Definite work in citizenship in every school 
—as a separate course or a correlated subject— 
to insure preparation on the part of the child for 
intelligent and active participation in the affairs 
of his community, county, state, and nation. 


10. Such vocational work in schools as will 
fit the child not only to take his place in the in- 
dustrial world about him, but will make him 
realize the dignity of work and its necessity for 
complete living. Such vocational work we con- 
strue to mean agriculture and farm-shop work in 
rural schools; commercial courses, manual train- 
ing, and similar courses in city schools; and home 
economics for girls in all schools, rural and city. 


11. Such recreation and physical exercise dur- 
ing school time as will insure an alert and healthy 
condition of all the faculties of the child and will 
educate him for the proper use of his leisure 
time when he leaves school. 


12. A program of health in all schools, in- 
cluding expert examination, periodic inspection, 
correction of faults and habits, and health in- 
struction, 


13. Expert supervision of school work to the 
end that schools may attain greater efficiency 
and make the largest possible contribution to 
public welfare. 


14. Co-operation with other organizations 
and with men and women of intelligence and 
vision everywhere who recognize that only 
through education can be solved many of the 
serious problems. confronting our nation. 


WANTED—MEN 


BY J. G. HOLLAND 


Men whom the lust of office will not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor and will not lie. 


Men who can stand before the demagogue 

And down his treacherous flattery without winking, 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 


* 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


DEAN WEST ON EDUCATION. 
[Brooklyn Eagle.] 


Dean West of Princeton has elaborated for the New 
York World the ideas of education which he outlined to 
the Princeton students the other day, on which sympathetic 
comment has.-already been made ifi these columns. 

The fuller statement, of course, sticks to the main point 
that the colleges, instead of insisting upon thorough know!- 
edge of the fundamentals try to teach too much and teach 
it superficially in consequence. But the order of arrange- 
ment of fundamentals is new and it lays less emphasis 
upon the classics than the original talk seemed to do. This 
order of importance, from a teacher of Dean West’s ex- 
perience, is worth emphasis. He puts first “the studies 
relative to nature,” including mathematics and the elements 
of the sciences; second, “the studies relating -to collective 


mankind,” first history, our own and “the origins of civil- 


ized democracy and justice in Greece and Rome,” with 
“political science and economics, so far as needed”; third, 
“the studies relative to man individually. These are 
primarily just two—language and literature. This means 
English, to be well mastered as an instrument of thought. 
And for those who want the best mastery of English it 
means and must mean the classics both of Greek and 
Latin, but at least Latin.” The Dean’s championship »f 
the classics is put in an epigram: “The fact that a boy 
can’t and won't study Latin does not prove that he is an- 
other Lincoln. Lincoln sent his son to study Latin and 
‘Greek, too.” 

The concentration upon essentials instead of permitting 
lazy boys to choose “snap courses from a lot of pleasant 
sounding electives, cannot be too much emphasized. It ‘s 
as important for the public schools, which Dean West 
leaves out of the discussion, although he says of them: 
“Here our national illiteracy is at its worst.” As for sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, the result of such concen- 
tration would, in Dean West’s view, “strongly increase the 
intellectual and mental vigor of our colleges, increase the 
directive intelligence of our country to its enormous benefit 
and banish a lot of irresolute ill-formed habits of thought 
and action.” 

The mind is a machine for thought. It can only think 
feebly until it has been trained to think. The fact of 
training is more important than the method, as the success 
of thousands of men who have never been to college 
proves. Once trained the more culture the mind receives 
the better, but the substitution of a mushy and vague gen- 
eral acquaintance with the names of things, times and sea- 
sons is no substitute for the training for which Dean 
West pleads. That substitution has been too much en- 
couraged by the multiplication of electives and the will- 
ingness to let our youth pick up a little learning here and 
there before thefr minds were fitted to digest and corre- 
late it either to the whole field of knowledge or to the 
scheme of life which they were planning for themselves. 


FINGER PRINTS BY PHONE. 


The machine for transmitting photographic records over 
a telephone wire is to be mobilized in the interests of 
justice. 

The chief of the Italian school of scientific criminology 
proposes to use this instrument for the transmission of 
finger prints of suspected criminals. 

By this means, when a man is arrested in London, for 
instance, it will be possible simultaneously to dispatch his 
finger prints to Paris, Berlin and Rome, and ask the police 


of those cities for any details they have regarding preyi- 
ous convictions. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN CITIES. 

A vocational agricultural course has now been con- 
ducted at the Paterson, N. J., High School for four 
years and surprising as it may seem, for a city of its 
industria! importance, the course has passed the ex- 
perimental stage and is steadily increasing in popu- 
larity. 

The course has not been established for the purpose 
of persuading the entire youth of Paterson to pursue 
a rural occupation, but rather it has for its object the 
purpose of helping such boys who are fitted for that 
profession. It assumes, cf course, that there are such 
boys in the city and that it does not necessarily fol- 
low that just because a young man happens to be 
born in the shadow of a factory that his best chances 
of success and of service to society are within those 
factory walls. This would be as illogical as to expect 
every farmer's son to remain on the farm—a fact 
which repeatedly has been shown not to offer the 
proper opportunities for many of them. 

Recognizing that the agricultural profession is an 
important one to our nation and that it offers to those, 
properly trained and informed, the opportunities of as 
happy and useful a life as any to be found in other 
professions—the aim has been to encourage all those 
adapted to its requirements, to follow that occupation 
regardless of whether they have been brought up in 
a city or in the country. 

The work of the agricultural department of the 
Paterson High School, under the direction of Fred- 
erick Woelfle. has brought out the facts that 
there are many boys in our industrial centres well 
adapted to farm life and that, when once encouraged 
to undertake the work, readily master the fundamen- 
tals necessary to success. 

City boys of the course have competed with country 
boys of other parts of the state in judging contests 
repeatedly and in every case have shown themselves 
the equal of farm-reared boys and as fully prepared to 
give good account of themselves. 

The work of conducting an agricultural course—es- 
pecially in a city the size of Paterson—offers many 
problems and, at times, unsurmountable difficulties 
have arisen. First of all the general public as well as 
the local school men have had to be won over to a 
realization of the significance of agricultural teaching 
and to the fact that farming is a worth-while pursuit 
for many a city boy. They have had to be shown 
why it is that the farmer must be educated profes- 
sionally and why his problems have a real place in the 
schoolroom. Furthermore the problem of the de- 
partment has been to show the parent, the school- 
man, and the boy that it could conduct the po 
tential, though inexperienced, beginner through all the 
stages of practical experience and fundamental knowl- 
edge to the point where he would be able to properly 
handle the farm business. 

The manner of so conducting the student brings up 
the Paterson Six-Six method of instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture for city boys—a plan so far as the 
writer has been able to ascertain that has originated 
at Paterson. It has, at any rate, been in successful 
operation there longer than in any other school. The 
plan was a method of combining the practical experi- 
ence—so necessary, especially with these unacquainted 
learners—with the more technical study of the sciet- 
tific principles of agriculture. 
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This plan was first suggested by Frances > 


North, the principal of the Paterson High School, and 
has been carried out by F. Woelfle. 

In the winter months—from October 15 to April 15 
—the boys regularly attend the high school. One hour 
and a half each day is devoted to agriculture while the 
rest of their day’s work is devoted to such kindred 
subjects as agricultural arithmetic, science and farm 
shop. This work is made as practical as possible and 
is continually trued up with local farm conditions. 
While field trips and laboratory work are stressed, it 
is this winter period in which the principles of agri- 
culture and the sciences underlying are regularly stud- 
ied. 

As it is realized that the profession of farming also 
requires a very practical and first-hand knowledge of 
the common operations, the boys are required to 
work on farms for six months of the year. And in 
this way the Paterson Six-Six plan is put into opera- 
tion— six months the boys are on farms and six 
months they are in school. It may, here, be noticed, 
parenthetically, that this plan fits in well with the 
Smith-Hughes Law stipulation that schools, applying 
for federa! aid in agricultural instruction, must pro- 
vide for at least six months supervised farm practice. 

The boys are secured tarm positions near Paterson 
at places which appear to the instructor most suited 
to the individual needs of the students. 

They are visited frequently and given all possible 
help necessary to properly start them out in the new 
work. When once accustomed to farm conditions 
around them, every effort is made to see that they are 
‘continually availing themselves of the opportunities 
at their disposal. 

There are now many boys in the Paterson High 
School agricultural course who have proven the efh- 
«acy of this six-six plan. Boys who have been brought 
up in the city and who knew absolutely nothing of 
farm life at the start have, after a few years in the 
course, proven their abiiity to master the common 
farm operations and to successfully compete with farm 
boys of their own age. In fact, in a questionnaire sent 
cut to the farmers in 1920, over ninety per cent. of 
them stated their preference for these boys over coun- 
try boys and, in their comment, have emphasized their 
confidence in the practical value of a six-six plan for 
city boys. 

The present enrollment in the agricultural course is 
thirty-seven and from present indications the number 
will be over forty with the beginning of the new term 
in February. 

it appears that the profession of agriculture can be 
made attractive to city boys and that such boys can 
be properly taught vocational agriculture with a sub- 
sequent benefit to themselves and society at large. 
Does it not seem as if it would be well worth while 
for more cities to undertake a project of this nature? 

Frederick Woelfle. 

Paterson, N. J. 


That young School Map firm, Denoyer-Geppert Com- 
pany, of Chicago, are adding new and useful publications 
to their line with amazing rapidity. They have recently 
completed what they call the Cartocraft Series of Desk 
Outline Maps which are several sets in advance of any 
that have appeared heretofore. The policy of this. house 
is not to publish ahything unless they can improve on what 
has gone before. These new Desk Outline Maps were 
first introduced in the Chicago Schools, and a recent order 
called for 110,000 of them. These small Desk Maps are 
for pupils’ use in History and Geography Study. The 
Publishers will gladly send free samples on request. 


GIFT TO EASTERN STATES LEAGUE. 


Real estate estimated at approximately $100,000 has 
been deeded to the Eastern States Agricultural and In- 
dustrial League by Frank Beebe of Springfield, Mass., 
2s announced by Horace A. Moses, president of the 
Eastern States League. 

This real estate or the fund derived from its sale is 
to be held perpetually in trust by the Eastern States 
League. The income is to be used in harmony with 
what is to be known as the Gladden House Plan, the 
purpose of which is to function through the proposed 
Gladden House and existing agencies as far as pos- 
sible in assisting groups of people to learn mutually 
how to live together and work for the social and 
economic betterment of communities and groups of 
individuals, the promotion of right living and the edu- 
cation of people for more efficient service and greater 
happiness in the work of life. 

Frarik Beebe for years has been a student of 
agencies that work for social betterment of educa- 
tional methods, and has been especially interested in 
social settlements as one of the same agencies for com- 
munity service. He is deeply impressed with the 
need of injecting more of the industrial and self-help 
element into the work of social settlements, com- 
munity centres, etc. Mr. Beebe has also been a stu- 
dent of the work of the Eastern States League and 
realizes its value and its importance, and has been 
particularly interested in the activities of the Junior 
Achievement and the Home Bureaus of the League. 

The net income insofar as practicable shall be ex- 
pended in establishing, maintaining, promoting and 
aiding social settlements, community centres, institt- 
tions, programs and enterprises in harmony with the 
purpose of the Gladden House Plan. 

- When this work has been thoroughly established in 
Springfield it is planned to extend its activities 
throughout the ten eastern states. 


PASSING IT ON. 


The College President. 
Such rawness in a student is a shame, 
But lack of preparation is to blame. 
Good heav’ns, what crudity! The boy’s a fool, 
The fault, of course, is with the grammar school. 


The Grammar Principal. 
Oh that from such a dunce I might be spared! 
They send them up to me so unprepared. 

The Primary Principal. 
Poor kindergarden blockhead! And they call 
That preparation! Worse than none at all! 


The Kindergarten Teacher. 
Never such a lack of training did I see, 
What sort of person can the mother be! 


The Mother. 
You stupid child! But then, you’re not to blame; 
Your father’s family are all the same.—Exchange. 


A returning soldier found a pretty looking card in 
France and brought it home to have his wife hang in the 
parlor. It read: “Ici on parle Francais.” 

“What's the idea?” she demanded. “That means ‘French 
spoken here’ and you know you don't.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” ejaculated the ex-soldier dis- 
gustedly. “The guy that sold it to me said it meant ‘God 
bless our home.’ ”"—Legion Weekly. 

—o—— 

French teachers receive less pay than the postmen of 
that country, according to an article in the London Times 
Educational Supplement. Their present pay is only ten 
per cent. more than it was in 1853. 
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BOOK TABLE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN COURSE IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. Books L,, II., IIL, IV. and Gen- 
eral Course. Published for the American School Citi- 
zen League. Introduction by Dean James E. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The history of this series is highly interesting. A His- 
tory Committee began the preparation of this series in 
1913. Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the Ameri- 
can School Citizenship League, has been the dominant 
factor in seeing the work carried to completion though 
the committee consisted of Wilbur F. Gordy, P. P. 
Claxton, Charles E. Chadsey, James H. Van Sickle and 
John W. Hall. 

The keynote to the whole series is the presentation of 
type studies adapted to each grade. The series, because of 
the way in which the work has been done, is sure to re- 
ceive careful and appreciative attention. There will be 
great interest in seeing to what extent it will really modify 
the teaching of United States history. 


MARLBOROUGH AND THE RISE OF THE BRIT- 
ISH ARMY. By C. T. Atkinson. With Illustrations 
and Maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
546 pp. 

“The Great Catastrophe,” as H. G. Wells characterizes 
the World War, has created unusual interest in all wars 
and especially in the wars in which the British army has 
won great battles. 

By universal consent the Duke of Marlborough created 
the British Army. This volume is an elaborate study of 
the conditions out of which the Duke of Marlborough 
created the British Army. In doing this Captain Atkin- 
son gives an elaborate study of European conditions of 
half a century, 1672 to 1722. Until we read this remark- 
able volume we did not fully appreciate how deeply 
rooted the Great Catastrophe was in affairs which cul- 
minated about two hundred years ago, how much the 


success of 1918 depended upon the creation of the. 


British army by John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 

in the days when armies were small, but tactics vital. 
“Marlboreugh and the Rise of the British Army” is a 

great book, shedding its rays historically into the rela- 


tions of the British Empire to Spain, France, Italy and . 


the Dutch for centuries. 

YANK BROWN, HALFBACK. By David Stone in 
The College Life Series. With illustrations by 
Charles L. Wren. New York: Barse & Hopkins. 
David Stone has writen a manly story of real college 

life where college men are plucky. It is a story of 

college pranks that has nothing cheap in it. A college 
man can read it without feeling silly. Of course, it is 

a freshman’s and sophomore’s story, and nothing that 

will interest juniors or seniors, but it will have a large 

sale and a large field of usefulness in “prep” schools. 


KING’S TREASURES OF LITERATURE. Third 
series. General editor, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Twenty-four vol- 
umes. Four by five inches. About 225 pages each. 
Each of the first two series has been most attractive, 

and we have awaited the third series with high antici- 

pation. 

What childrer. read out of school is really much more 
important that what they read in school. What they 
read in school is of slight value unless it influences defi- 
nitely their reading out of school. We know the seri- 
ousness of attempting to direct the home buying of 
books for children, but every school should have books 


*“Robinson Crusoe, 


so valuable and attractive that the home will be glad to 
buy them. Libraries everywhere report that the classics 
of children are all too rarely taken from the libraries. 
Children need to read their classics because as long as 
they live they will have occasion to recall them be- 
cause of references to them in literature, in lectures 
and addresses and in conversation. 

These three series of “King’s Treasures of Literature” 
should be in every school library and children should 
be required to read many of them at home and in some 
way parents should be induced to purchase them for 
the home library. 

In this third series are three of Shakespeare’s plays, 


“Macbeth,” “Twelfth Night," “Henry the Fifth’; 
Scott’s “Marmion”; Plutarch’s “Lives”; Macaulay’s 
“Hamden”; “The Water Babies,” “Story of the Iliad,” 


” 


“Adventures of Don Quixote.” 
Gibbon’s “Constantinople”; “Tales of a Wayside Inn”; 
selections from Robert Browning. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company of New York 
always publish delightful holiday books. They never 
issue sensational books, never a book that is not safe 
for any one, child or adult, to read, never a dull or 
stupid chapter in one of the Crowell books, never a 
book that one is not better for having read. The 
Crowell books are selected with scrupulous care and 
are edited skiltully. 

Among their best books this season are the follow- 
ing by Inez N. McFee: “Stories of American Inven- 
tions” and “A Treasury of Myths.” 

SECRETS OF THE EARTH. By Chelsea Curtis 
Fraser, author of “The Young Citizens’ Own Book,” 
etc. With 8 illustrations. S8vo. 280 pages. 

A TREASURY OF INDIAN TALES. By Clara Kern 
Bayliss, author of “Old Man Coyote,” etc. With 4 
i!'ustrations in color by George Carlson. 12mo. 128 
pages. 

WORK-A-DAY HEROES. By Chelsea Curtis Fraser, 
author of “Boys’ Book of Battles,” etc. With 8 illus- 
trations. Svo. 320 pages. 

SPANISH OUTLINE. Including Recent Examination 
Questions. By Hymen Alpern, M. A., Instructor in 
Spanish, Stuyvesant High School, New York City. 
New York: Globe Book Company. Paper. 71 pages. 
This is the second, revised edition of Mr. Alpern’s 

“Spanish Review Book,” an extremely valuable digest 

of Spanish grammar, intended for students, teachers, 

and particularly prospective examinees in Spanish. It 
is arranged logically, is concise and clear, is amply pro- 
vided with illustrative examples, has useful exercises 
and questions, and is equipped with specimen exami- 
nation papers, tables of verbs, reading selections, etc. 

The author is the collaborator (with L. A. Wilkins) in 

the recent “Spanish Exercise Book” and “Spanish Verb 

Drill Pads,” published by the same firm, which also has 

on its list outlines of French and Latin grammar, 

French verb drill pads, flash cards for French pronun- 

ciation, moderi language games, and an elementary 

French reader. If all are up to the standard of the 

present book, the list is worth investigating. 


Oculists and Physic 


AVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and Gptraniees by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in by’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interes 
vrite Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chiaane. 
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WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Built to Give Enduring Satisfaction 


ANY of the country’s finest schools you will 
¢c Ask for our M find equipped with laboratory furniture, 
new Catalog bearing the Wiese mark of quality. 


The laboratories of the new Bay City (Michigan) 
No. 29. High School, which cost close to a million dollars, 
are being equipped completely with Wiese labora- 
Keep itin tory furniture. 

Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary-business manager 
your Files. of the Board of Education of Decatur, Ill, writes 
\ of the laboratory equipment furnished by us for 

the new Rosevelt Junior High School:— 


“The cases, tables, desks and special pieces made 
by you are, in my judgment, very high quality, 
indeed. I believe I know cabinet work when I see 


it, and I want to say that you have an excellent 
product,” 


Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture Company 


Engineers and Builders 


THE MAXWELL, No. 6009 Standard or Built-to- 


SALES OFFICES: Order Educational and 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. Technical : 
806 Observatory Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Furnitere 
514 Kemper Bldg... Kansas City, Missouri. for Physics, Chemistry, 
121 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. Household Economics, 
244 Third Street, Portland, Oregon, ae: 
1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. and Manual Training. 
101 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
1238 Newton Ave. N., eo Minn. 
48 Barrow Street, New York, N. Y. - i 
310 E. Bridge Street, Streator, Illinois. Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 
Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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_ .EDUCATICNAL NEWS _ 


This partment is open to contribu- 
“ anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
echoo] work or school adminis- 
ation are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 


-2: sociation of Colleges and 
. Schools of the South, 
-2-3: England sociation o 
Supsrintendents, State 
House, Boston. President, S. C. 
Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt. Sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. W. Robinson, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
-30: nsylvania tate uca- 
ar Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language 
tion of America, Johns 
University, Baltimore, 
-30: Division, ibid., € 

Iowa, Iowa City. 

28-29-30: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association at Portland. 
-31: erican Association oO 

of Spanish, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, 


Associa- 
Hopkins 


JANUARY, 1922 


-6-7: Kansas City, Mo., Na- 
. tional Society for Vocational Edu- 


eation. Secretary, Clotilde Ware, 
140 W. 42d St., New York. 
11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 


ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


12-14: Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicage. 
CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. This city has 8&5 
per cent. of its children in the grade 
where they belong, as revealed by 
the age-grade test. The city leads 
the state. 

STOCKTON. According to the 
age-grade test, this city has 86.8 per 
cent. of the pupils where they be- 
long. This is the second highest 
record in the state. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WATERBURY. This city has had 
a most unusual celebration. Berlin 
W. Tinker has been superintendent 
for twenty-five years, and, under the 
lead of Harry Gay, president of the 
Teachers’ Association, the city had 
one of the most important seasons of 
rejoicing in its history. 

Mr. Tinker came from Marlboro, 
Massachusetts, in 1897. The schocl 
property of Waterbury was then 
valued at less than half a million, 
now it is worth more than $6,000,000 ; 
there was a principal and nine assist- 
ants in the high school, now there 
are 135 teachers in the high school; 
there were 242 students in the high 
school, now there are 2,600; there 
were 10,000 pupils in the public 
schools, now there are 30,000; there 
were 148 teachers in the system, now 
there are 648; the teachers and their 
friends paid $1,200 for the presents 
given Mr. and Mrs. Tinker. It was 
certainly a great occasion worthy 
any city and every. one knows that 
Mr. Tinker deserves it all. He is a 
noble educational leader. 


KENTUCKY. 

‘BOWLING GREEN: The manage-- 
ment of the Western Normal, after 
securing one of the. most _beautiful 
sites in America for a great institu- 
tion, employed expert. building» and 
landscape architects to work with the 
school in laying out a plant for the 
future. ‘he commanding hill upon 
which the buildings are being con- 
structed was laid out in contours of 
one hundred feet each, and an ele- 
vation of every foot of land on the 
hill was made, and every building, 
walk, road, for the present and for the 
future, was located. 

The new site contains one hundred 
and forty-five acres of land. About 
one hundred acres of it is capable of 
cultivation. 

The plant is being constructed in 
honor of Childhood, and will, when 
completed, reflect the statesmanship 
and patriotism of the Commonweaith 
of Kentucky. The Regents are pur- 
suing a policy that will invest every 
dollar paid by the taxpayers of the 
Commonwealth and appropriated by 
the General Assembly to the institu- 
tion in such a way as to make it con- 
tribute its full value to the state, not 
only now, but for decades to come. 
They are putting every dollar into a 
plant that will have, at its completion, 
economy, convenience, harmony and 
Sanitation. 

The attendance for the Fall term is 
sixty-three per cent. greater than for 
the corresponding term of 1920. 


MAINE. 


Dr. A. O. Thomas, state superin- 
tendent, at a two-day conference on 
the abolishment of illiteracy said that 
Maine was working out a plan to 
wipe out illiteracy in that state in 
five years, whereby its 20,240 illit- 
erates would be educated at the rate 
of 5,000 a year. He said a definite 
standard all over the country on illit- 
eracy was needed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
NEWTON. Enoch  C. 
principal of the high school for 
twenty-five years, died of heart 
disease recently at the age of sixty- 
nine. He was a graduate of Bates 
College and had been high school 
principal in New Britain, Connecti- 
cut; Beverly and Newburyport, in 
this state, before coming to Newton. 
He was eminently public-spirited, as 

well as professionally progressive. 


Adams, 


MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR. Every student at 
the University of Michigan will en- 
gage in some form of athletics, under 
the plan devised by Dr. E, H. Sund- 
wall, the new physical director. 

The system instituted last spring of 
giving thorough physical examinations 
to all students, regardless of class, has 
revealed the fact that many students 
are seriously handicapped by lack of 
exercise. As a_ result, gymnasium 
classes will be extended to include 
upper classmen who have need of spe- 
cial corrective exercises, while the 
rest of the students will participate in 
greatly increased intramural activities 
under the supervision of Director 
Elmer Mitchell. 

The new coaching department of 
the School of Education will enable 
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Dr. Sundwall and Mr. Mitchell to ob- 
tain competent. direction and super- 
vision of the games, thus overcoming 
a dithcuity which has done much io 
bar progress in the past. 

DETKOIT. The board of education. 
will soon begin the construcuon of 
thirteen new school buildings. The. 
board's building program, it*is esti- 
mated, would provide employment tor 
approximateiy 1,000 men now idie. 

HOWELL. Howell High School 
has formed a Student Union. The or- 
ganization is of such a nature that 
the students are given actual control 
ot all activities and affairs in which 
they are directly concerned. Its pur- 
poses are to create greater etticiency 
in student activities, to raise the stan- 
dards of scholarship, morals, and 
athletics, to secure a greater co-opera- 
tion between students and faculty, and 
to create a spirit of greater loyalty to 
the high school. In the accommplish- 
ment of these ends a student council, 
composed of four representatives eo 
each of the four upper classes, has. 
been elected. 


JENNINGS. The High School has. 
organized a student council. The 
first real case they had to deal with 
brought out a confession before it 
went to trial. 


MINNESOTA. 


A recent teachers’ institute for 
Freeborn county had a 100 per cent. 
attendance. This means that 140 an- 
swered at roll call. Representatives 
from the remotest parts of the 
county were on hand at the open- 
ing hour. The purpose of the insti- 
tute was-to help the teacher in her 
daily problems as she finds them in 
her school, 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. The new Prescott eie- 
mentary school was opened in Sep- 
tember at the time other city schools 
began their work. The school has 
two full-sized city blocks of ground. 
The architecture is of early English 
renaissance type. 

In addition to its twenty-six stan- 
dard sized classrooms, it has two large 
practical arts rooms, one regular size 
classroom devoted to fine art study, 
a music room, a health suite, teachers’ 
rest rooms, an office suite, two large 
play rooms, shower baths, two kinder- 
gartens and adequate storage through- 
out the building. Provision is also 
made for serving lunches to both 
teachers and pupils. 

The building is constructed of a 
dark red or reddish-brown pressed 
brick, with terra cotta trimmings. 

The general contract for this build- 
ing amounted to $375,000. Including 
heating, lighting, ventilating and elec- 
trical contracts, together with com- 
plete equipment for the building, the 
total estimated cost is anproximately 
500,000. The outside demensions of 
the building are 23214 feet by 159 feet. 

The school is organized beginning 
with the kindergarten and continuing 
through the first six grades. The 
normal capacity is approximately one 
thousand children. It would be pos- 
sible, however, with perfect comfort, 
to take care of twelve hundred chil- 
dren. Mrs. May Morley is principal 
of the school. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C. HOLPEN, President 


FINGERS DAILY 


On the Outside 


of School Books used during the School Year 
clean perhaps, dirty more likely 


Holden Book Covers 


KEEP THE BOOKS CLEAN, NEAT AND SANITARY 
AS WELL AS STRONG, DURABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MASSACHUSETTS 


— 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. Evening elementary 


schools now have an average atten- 
dance of nearly 40,000 as against 32,- 
000 earlier in the term. At the begin- 
ning of the present term the atten- 
dance in the evening elementary 
schools was twice what it was a year 
ago. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer 
prints a long list of towns and rural 
communities in that state which have 
within a year voted in favor of bonds 
for school purposes, the total aggre- 
gating $13,000,000. The amounts vary 
from $1,000,000 issued ‘by Greensboro 
down to $2,000 by a hamlet named 
after Milwaukee. 

These figures, says the Observer, 
afford very good indication that the 
little schools are keeping pace with 


“WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Because this foundation book in 
the schoolroom per- 
forms actual service. Successful teach- 
ers well know the help this ‘‘Supreme 
Authority ”’ is in history, geography, 
language, and civic classes, not to men- 
tion its necessity in work on synonyms, | 


pronunciation, new words, etc. It is a 
universal question answerer, equivalent |} 
in type matter to a 15- volume encyclo- i 
pedia. H 


400 000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds 
of New Words. 


Why not suggest to your super- g& 
intendent that a copy of the 
New International be sup- 
Plied for your school ? 
Write for Specimen Pages 4 

f Regular and India-Paper ® 
Editions, Prices, ete. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Mass. 


college and university development. 
The educational. movement in North 
Carolina has assumed proportions that 
possibly are not equaled by any state 
in the Union. This is gratifying news, 
for it is a common impression that in 
the educational procession the South- 
ern States have too often lagged be- 
hind. North Carolina, which showed 
a very large gain in the last census, 
will find that good schools will be a 
great advertisement for it. 

Money placed in good school build- 
ings and adequate teachers’ salaries is 
one of the best investments a state can 
make. 


WINSTON-SALEM. Within a 
year’s time this town voted $800,000 
bonds for schools. To this has been 
added recently a million more. Aii 
this has been voted in addition to the 
generous donations of the Reynolds 
estate, which gave a high-school site 
of many acres including ample rcom 
for parks and_ playgrounds. 


OHIO. 
GREENFIELD. Superintendent E. 


L. Porter is modernizing education 
in royal fashion and he makes 
progress function practically. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The Bible was given a place in the 
public schools when the School Board 
passed a motion installing the Bible 
as part of the course of study. 

A list of appropriate selections 
from the scriptures was submitted at 
the Board meeting, by a committee «f 
ministers and Board members. 

The Board adopted these selections 
which were taken from both testa- 
ments, and over which no sectarian 


feeling will arise, and also ordered’ 


the Bibles to be purchased at once. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


During the month of May about 
ten or twelve citizens, of Spartan- 


literature based on the 


Pp. 360 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 
144 West 13th Street, New York 
~ANNOUNCES 
A Study from the City and Country School 


_ HERE and NOW STORY BOOK 


By LUCY SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


A collection of orginal stories for little children with an intro- 
ductory thesis on story-telling. This book offers an approach to 
sychology of the little child and his 
interest in the world as he seesit. The appeal to children made 
by the stories themselves has been thoroughly tested by frequent 
use in the City and Country School. 


‘Sounds the first modern note in children’s'literature.”’ 
Illustrations by Hendrik Van Loon 


Order from us or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, Publishers, New York 


Price $2 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


317 Masonic Temple 
-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 
. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, lil., 28 E. on Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 
Chestaut Kansas City , Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1 experience. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


i Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 
i ivi i l. OTHER TEACHERS may - 
provided with individual copies of our of van 
INGTE TORS cover the entire United States, and 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCT their services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
hen foll d exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
business and social life. 
l speed and is as 
of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthiul 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


ERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 
PALMER METHOD SPELL more and more the ee ee a 

immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer 
ond the in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


| The Arlo Plan 


VIRGINIA, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT. 


. ‘ARLO BOOKS’ are stories of unusual charm. They 
“eaten ig Be that they lend themselves well to oral reproduc- 
tion, to division into thought units for oral reading, or to study les- 
sons.” Professor K. M. Anthony, Virginia State Normal School. 

. uote Red Bank, N. J., as uSing the three ARLO readers 
y. are working out well.” Superintendent 
Gilland. 

“My third grade teacher fell so dead in love with CLEMATIS that 
she wants thirty copies right away.” Superintendent Henry M. Saxe, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


t or ‘or r 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


# #& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » « 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
‘tional. Prepares teachers for the ERIDGEWATER, MASS. ~— 


Course for teachers in Junior High 


-department of the high school. J. A. Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
PITMAN, Principal. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
.Pression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 
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burg met to discuss educational con- 
ditions in South Carolina. They were 
moved to do this by the widespread 
circulation of statements emanating 
from authoritative sources, that in 
the general average of school facili- 
ties South Carolina ranked as the 
lowest in the Union, occupying the 
forty-eighth place. It was their con- 
viction that such a condition called 
for a citizens’ co-operative effort— 
that all the people in South Carolina 
should come together and _ take 
counsel as to the most effective pol- 
icy on the part of the state to over- 
come this handicap upon the chil- 
dren in meeting the duties of state 
and national citizenship. It was 
decided that it should be a distine- 
tively citizens’ movement, not an 
official teachers’ movement. 

At the instance of this group of 
men and women the Chamber of 
Commerce called a mass meeting of 
the Spartanburg people, who immed- 
iately issued an urgent invitation to 
all South Carolinians to assemble in 
Spartanburg on July 15 for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Citizens’ Educa- 
tional Association. The response 
Was most inspiring, both in the num- 
ber and spirit of those who attended. 
About three hundred leaders in all 
phases of uplift endeavor met in the 
Auditorium of Converse College and 
spent the entire day in consultation 
concerning the educational status of 
the state and the most practical 
method of remedying deficiencies. 

Rion Mckissick, editor of the 
Greenville Piedmont, elected 
president and a vice-president was 
chosen for each congressional dis- 
trict. Resolutions were adopted to 
memorialize the legislature to ap- 
point a commission of South Caro- 
lina citizens, assisted by outside ex- 
perts as far as necessary, to conduct 
a thorough educational survey of the 
entire state, and to take measures to 
organize a branch of this citizens’ 
association in every county. An ex- 
ecutive committee was instructed to 
undertake this latter task, and also to 
prepare amendments to the chapter 
on education in the state constitution 
to be presented to the next legisla- 
ture as a fundamental step to any 
betterment of school conditions. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


POINT PLEASANT. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed by the 
girls of Point Pleasant High School 
with the aim of improving the moral 
standing of the school :— 

Resolved: 

1. We approve of a plain and 
simple dress for school. 

2. We feel that lightweight georg- 
ettes and chiffons are unsuitable for 
school wear. 

3. We disapprove of extreme low 
necks and formal evening gowns. _ 

4. We disapprove of soft clinging 
materials which reveal the form. 

We approve of dress lengths be- 
ing regulated to fit the physique of the 
individual. 

6. We disapprove of rolled and 
loud hose. 

7. We consider silk hose unneces- 
sary for school wear. 

8. We believe school shoes should 
be comfortable with a low heel. 

9. We disapprove of the use of eye- 
brow pencil, lipstick, rouge and heavy 
face powder. 
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10. We believe in chaperons for all 
parties, including auto rides. 

11. We approve of the policy of 
“hands off” in friendship between boys 

irls. 
= We believe no girl should ac- 
cept presents or rides from strangers. 

13. We believe every girl should 
be especially particular in selecting 
subjects and words when conversing 
with a boy. 

14. We believe slang should be ex- 
cluded from our speech. 

15. We believe no girl should take 
part in gossiping. 

16. Every girl who comes to school 
jimmodestly dressed will be sent before 
a committee composed of the lady 
members of the faculty. 

Point Pleasant has a girl’s adviser, 
Miss Hannah Hood, who consults and 
advises the girls. Miss Hood is a 
graduate of Goucher College and has 
had considerable experience as a so- 
cial worker. 

A. T. Stanforth is superintendent of 
schools. 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. The State Nor- 
mal School has an enroliment of 
1,450 students, an increase 8f nearly 
400 over a year ago. The State 
Normal Schools of Wisconsin have 
greatly increased enrollment. 


MADISON. The High School has 
adopted an honor pin to be given to 
those students who win honors by par- 
ticipating in all school activities. To 
earn this pin a_ pupil must have en- 
gaged in every school activity as well 
as to have maintained a high scholastic 
average. The number of points that 
a student may earn in any activity is 
limited and he will have to secure a 
total of twenty-three points to wear 
the emblem. The following act:yi- 
ties are included: scholarship, class 
offices, clubs, debating, class contests, 
school annuals, dramatics, reading 
contests, manual arts, music, com.mer- 
cial department, cheer leader, secial 
committee, attendance and punctuality. 
Each activity permits a student to 
earn a certain number of poinis; for 
instance, a total of five points may be 
earned for scholarship. year’s 
average of ninety-three when carry- 
ing four subjects will yield the pupil 
five points; an average of ninety for 
a year’s work with four subjeczs wiil 
yield but four points. 

Among ihe communities that are 
planning for new school buildings are 
Beaver Dam, a new hign school; 
Genesee Depot, a $12,000 building: 


and Stoughton, a $65,000 high school 
building. 


MONEY-SAVING MAPS 


Predominant in Scholarship 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS EDITED BY 


Davis, Huntiagton, Dryer. Redway, Carney, 
Tower, Smith and Roorbach 


HISTORY MAPS EDITED BY 
flart Bolton, Harding, Breasted, Huth 


WRITE 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
For Catalog 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 


WE CAN RECOMMEND for immediate appointment : 


graduate with additional work at Columbia, for upper 


Experienced normal 


grades or a supervisory position; personality and capability unques- 
tioned; minimum $1,800. 

Inexperienced college graduate, specialty mathematics, good scholarship 
and personal qualities; $1,200. 

College trained teacher of domestic arts, four years excellent teaching 


record; desires New England or New Jersey locality; about $1,800. 


Intermediate grade teacher just graduating at normal, one year previous ex- 
perience; first-class candidate at $1,200. 


Man for science, mathematics, athletics; three 
school; $2,000. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


years experience in same 


25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara,criicaco 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mgr 


“RICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Famifen 


and FOREIG 
_ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. on or address 


recommends teachere and has filled hua- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889 No charge tO) employers 
none for registration. If you need & 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
superior people. We 

Ax register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MUL¥FORD. Prop. free to school officials 


7E find for teachers the kind of position desired 
with the kind of 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


and supply’ schools 
teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 


3246 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager, 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 
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Both are Sothern and Marlowe 


When you hear the Sothern-Marlowe Victor Records you 
hear the true expression of the art that has enthralled America 
and England, precisely as they have given it to thousands of 
their audiences. 

Incomparable Victor recordings now make that mastery 
of art the world’s heritage forever. The Edwin Booths and 
Coquelins are now mere traditions. ‘The work of these great 
artists of to-day will live always,—matchless models of inter- 
pretation for Teachers and Students of English Literature, the 
Drama, and Elocution; Shakespeare and Literary Clubs; 


Lawyers, Judges and all persons interested in the Cultural 
Arts. 


- Sothern and Marlowe Records 


Announced to date: 


List Price 


Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part 1 74662 $1.75 
Romeo and Juliet—Balcony Scene—Part Il 74663 1.75 
The Merchant of Venice—(1) Shylock’s : 

Speech (2) The Mercy Speech 74673 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part I 74699 1.75 
Julius Caesar—Antony’s Oration—Part Il 74700 1.75 


Other selections to be announced soon 


Have you a copy of “The Victrola in 
Correlation with English and American 
Literature?’’ It is yours for the asking. 

For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or 


= Educational Department 


word “Victrola” identify all our Camden, New Jersey 


** identify all our products. 
Levk-under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Cainden, N, j. 


* use, the horn can be placed 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


Finish, golden oak, waxed. 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 
adapted to all-round school use. 

When the Victrola is not in 


under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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